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™ essential to good architecture, it is interesting to 
know that the first crude glass of the middle ages was an 





i c ipeaned that the beauty and distinction of plate glass are 






object of art—to look at, not through. As late as 420 
A. D. the great church at Treves was famous for glass 
windows and a century later Rome boasted of glass in 
church windows! ‘Today, what home is so humble not 
to have finer glass than the palaces of Roman aristocrats? 





















Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes—the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HIS ISSUE introduces several new 

features. of THE SCHOLASTIC’S 
editorial program for 1927-28 which will 
have special interest for varied groups 
of readers. 2 


PACE limitations prevent THE 
SCHOLASTIC from offering its 
readers fiction of novel length. In this 
issue, however, we present the first of 
several serial stories by distinguished 
authors which will run in three or more 
instalments. We count it a high privilege 
to open this series with a story of such 
fervor as Joseph Hergesheimer’s ‘The 
Flower of Spain.” We are not abandon- 
ing our policy of publishing single short 
stories of literary merit. Another will ap- 
pear in the next issue and in many 
throughout the year. 
a 


NOTHER gold mine for English 

classes will be found in a series of 
familiar essays by prominent authors, to- 
gether with critical articles about them. 
Aldous Huxley leads off in this issue with 
“Wander Birds.” The essay form, so 
common an exercise in the daily theme, 
has been strangely neglected as a source 
of literary enjoyment. THE SCHOLAS- 
TIC hopes to repair this omission. 


ISTORY and Civics Teachers are 
urged to read carefully the an- 
nouncement on page 9 of the continua- 
tion and expansion of the “Problems of 
America Series,” which aroused such in- 
terest last year. The emphasis this time 
will be directed to service in the local 
community, in which all boys and girls 
can actively share. 
O] 
OVIE lovers—and who isn’t one?— 
will find pleasure in the new de- 
partment, “Following the Films,” edited 
by Miss Charlotte Moody, and John Far- 
rar, former editor of “The Bookman.” 
We can promise any one that he won’t 
be disappointed if he sees the films rec- 
ommended in this column each month. 


ND for the bookish and non-book- 

ish alike, we prescribe trying your 
hand at a tabloid book review (page 27). 
It’s a great game! 


N The Poetry Corner and My Favorite 

Character in Fiction department are 
published interesting articles by fellow 
high school students. Read them and 
try your own hand at writing for these 
departments. 
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ILLIAM BLAKE, one of the most imaginative of 

poets and pictorial artists, lives vividly today in 

his centenary fame. During his obscure but happy 
life, his one exhibition of drawings and engravings was 
attended by a jeering handful. Blake’s poems were not avail- 
able in a collection until he was dead forty years. Even the 
centenary collection of his writings and engravings is not 
complete, because about one hundred volumes of manu- 
scripts and drawings ready for publication, which Blake’s 
widow entrusted to her husband’s friend, Tatham, were 
deliberately destroyed. Tatham, who was strongly religious, 
burned them under the conviction that Blake’s works were 
dictated by the Evil One. Deluded Tatham cannot be too 
greatly blamed since he had no favorable authoritative con- 
temporary opinion on Blake’s genius to restrain his tragic 
vandalism. 

Even Charles Lamb, who knew personally the artists of 
his day, scarcely comprehended Blake’s existence. Words- 
worth, who knew Blake’s work, stated: “There is no doubt 
this poor man was mad, but there is something in the mad- 
ness of this man which interests me more than the sanity 
of Lord Byron and Walter Scott.” Yet none of Blake’s inti- 
mates regarded him as mad. Mrs. Blake, whose devotion 
made her, in Swinburne’s words, “about the most perfect 
wife on record,” said: “I have very little of Mr. Blake’s 
company: he is always in Paradise.” 


The Blake 


Centenary 


William Blake (1757-1827) 
of whose existence his illus- 
trious contemporaries of the 
eighteenth century were 
scarcely aware, has nou 
achieved an extensive prestige 
because of the ceremonies oc 
casioned by the centenary of 
his death, which was observed 
in his native England during 
the late summer. A Blake 
literature, much of it written 
in the modern psychological 
style, has been evolved. Thus 
Blake, the step-child of the 
brilliant eighteenth century, 
becomes the adopted and 
glorified ancestor of the inde 
pendent literary and pictorial 
art modes of the twentieth 
century. 


The painting by Blake il 
lustrated here is “Michael and 
Satan,” in the Fogg Art Mu 
' seum, Harvard University. It 
i | ' - g4 illustrates symbolically Blake's 
7 idea that good and evil are 
complementary and form an 
endlessly revolving wheel. 


Blake’s predisposition toward religion as his source of 
inspiration is in all probability explained by the fact that his 
parents were of the mystical Swedenborgian sect, that Blake 
had little formally disciplined education, and that he spent 
his adolescent years saturated in the profoundly religiow: 
atmosphere of Westminster Abbey, where he made drawing; 
of the ancient monuments. Consequently, instead of the 
customary classical education, Blake had one tending 
towards the contemplative and the religiously emotionai 
His talent matured from the spirit within, rather than fy 
motifs imposed from without. 

Blake, from childhood, had “visions.’’ He related of his 
sojourn in Felpham, where he lived for three years, that he 
met kings, poets, and prophets, “majestic shadows, grey but 
luminous, and superior to the common height of man.” 

Paradoxically, Blake’s early poems, “Songs of Innocence,” 
which Yeats has called “a window open in heaven,” are 
familiar to every child. Nor was Blake limited to expression 
in the medium of words. He is perhaps greater in his en- 
graved illustrations. Moreover, Blake had a gift for compos- 
ing music, but lacking a knowledge of the recording technic, 
his music has passed into silence. 

Arthur Symons gives us a just estimate of the genius of 
Blake, whom he regards as “The complete realization of the 
poet in all his faculties (for verse, painting, and music) and 
the only complete realization that has ever been known.” 
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The Flower of Spain 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


ROM the window of the drawing-room Lavinia 

Sanviano could see, on the left, the Statue of Gari- 

baldi, where the Corso Regina Maria cut into the 
Lungarno; on the right, and farther along, the gray- 
green foliage of the Cascine. Before her the Arno flowed 
away, sluggish and without a wrinkle or reflection on 
its turbid surface, into Tuscany. It was past the middle 
of afternoon, and a steady procession of carriages and 
mounted officers in pale blue tunics moved below toward 
the shade of the Cascine. 

Lavinia could not see this gay progress very well, for 
the window—it had only a narrow ledge guarded by an 
iron grille—was practically filled by her sister, Gheta, 
and Anna Mantegazza. Occasionally she leaned forward, 
pressed upon Gheta’s shoulder, for a hasty unsatisfac- 
tory glimpse. 

“You are crushing my sleeves!” Gheta finally and 
sharply complained. “Do go somewhere else. Anna and I 
want to talk without your young ears eternally about. 
When do you return to the convent?” 

Lavinia drew back. However, she didn’t leave. She 
ws accustomed to her sister’s complaining, and—unless 
the other went to their father—she ignored her hints. 
Lavinia’s curiosity in worldly scenes and topics was al- 
most as full as her imagination thereof. She was sixteen, 
and would have to endure another year of obscurity 
before her marriage could be thought of, or she take 
any part in the social life where Gheta moved with such 
inarked success. 

But, Lavinia realized with a sigh, she couldn’t expect 
to be pursued like Gheta, who was very beautiful. Gheta 
was so exceptional that she had been introduced to the 
Florentine polite world without the customary prelim- 
inary of marriage. She could, almost every one agreed, 
marry very nearly whomever and whenever she willed. 
Even now, after the number of years she had been going 
about with practically all her friends wedded, no one 
seriously criticized the Sanvianos for not insisting on a 
match with one of the several eligibles who had unques- 
tionably presented themselves. 


Gheta was slender and round; her complexion had the 
Hawless pallid bloom of a gardenia; her eyes and hair 
were dark, and her lips an enticing scarlet thread. Per- 
haps her chin was a trifle lacking in definition, her voice 
a little devoid of warmth; but those were minor defects 
in a person so precisely radiant. Her dress was always 
noticeably lovely; at present she wore pink tulle over 
lustrous gray, with a high silver girdle, a narrow black 
velvet band and diamond clasp about her delicate full 
throat. 

Anna Mantegazza was more elaborately gowned, in 
white embroidery, with a little French hat; but Anna 
Mantegazza was an American with millions, and elabora- 
tion was a commonplace with her. Lavinia wore only a 
simple white slip, confined about her flexible waist with 
a yellow ribbon; and she was painfully conscious of the 
contrast she presented to the two women seated in the 
front of the window. 

The fact was that a whole fifth of the Sanvianos’ in- 
come was spent on Gheta’s clothes; and this left only 
the most meager provision for Lavinia. But this, the 
latter felt, was just—still in the convent, she required 
comparatively little personal adornment; while the 
other’s beauty demanded a worthy emphasis. Later 
Lavinia would have tulle and silver lace. She wished, 
however, that Gheta would get married; for Lavinia 
knew that even if she came home she would be held back 
until the older sister was settled. 

She was disturbed by the echo of a voice from the 
cool depths of the house, and turned at approaching 
footfalls. A small man in correct English clothes, with 
a pointed bald head and a heavy nose, entered impul- 
sively. 

“It’s Bembo,” Lavinia announced flatly. 

“Of course it’s Bembo,” he echoed vivaciously. ““Who’s 
more faithful to the Casa Sanviano 

“At tea time,” Lavinia interrupted. 

“Lavinia,” her sister said sharply, “don’t be imperti- 
nent. There are so many strangers driving,” she con 





id - 
company: he is always in Paradise.” 


tinued, to the man; “do stand and tell us who they are. 
You know every second person in Europe.” 

He pressed eagerly forward, and Anna Mantegazza 
turned and patted his hand. 

“I wish you were so attentive to Pier and myself,” 
she remarked, both light and serious. “I’d like to buy 
you—you’re indispensable in Florence.” 

“Contessa! he protested. “Delighted! At once.” 

“Look, Bembo!” Anna Mantegazza suddenly ex- 
claimed. “No; there—approaching! Who’s that singular 
person in the hired carriage?” 

Her interest was so roused that Lavinia, once more 
forgetful of Gheta’s sleeves, leaned over her sister’s 
shoulder, and immediately distinguished the object of 
their curiosity. An open cab was moving slowly, almost 


the only complete realization that has ever been known.” 
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opera; he’s an artist in courage. Personally I find it 
rather fascinating. Most men are so—so mild.” 

Lavinia knew that the other was thinking of Cesare 
Orsi, and she agreed with her sister that Orsi was far 
too mild. Without the Orsi fortune—he had much more 
even than Anna Mantegazza—Cesare would simply get 
nowhere. She half heard Bembo’s rapid, high-pitched 
excitement over trifles. 

“You are going to the Guarinis’ sale tomorrow after- 
noon? But of course, every one is. Well, if I come across 
Abrego y Mochales before then, and I’m almost certain 
to, and he’ll come, ’ll bring him. He’s as proud as the 
devil—so no airs with him. The Flower of Spain. A 
king of sport sits high at the table——” He went on, 
apparently interminable; but Lavinia turned away to 





directly under the window, with 
a single person—a slender man, 


where tea was being laid in a far 


sitting rigidly erect, in a short, 
black shell jacket, open upon 
white linen, a long black tie, and 
a soft narrow scarlet sash. 

Bembo’s voice rose in a bab- 

ble of excited information. 

“Singular? Why, that’s 
one of the most interesting men 
alive. It’s Abrego y Mochales, 
the greatest bull-fighter in ex- 
istence, the Flower of Spain. 
I’ve seen him in the ring and at 
San Sebastian with the King; 
and I can assure you that one 
was hardly more important than 
the other. He’s idolized by every 
one in Spain and South 
America.” 

As if he had heard the pro- 
nouncement of his name the man 
in the cab turned sharply and 
looked up. Gheta was leaning 
out, and his gaze fastened upon 
her with a sudden and extra- 


About the Author of This Story angle. 


OSEPH HERGESHEIMER was born in 

Philadelphia, February 15, 1880. He attended 
a Quaker school and later entered the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. For a time he de- 
voted himself to painting and when he finally 
turned to literature he brought to it the painter's 
eye for landscape and design and color. His 
brilliant success in the literary field followed 
long discouraging years of struggle. His home in 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, is an old colonial 
dower house which he has restored. 

In his writing he freely uses various times and 
places. Thus in “Java Head” we have the Massa- 
chusetts coast at the close of the great sailing 
days. In “The Three Black Pennys” we have 
the Pennsylvania iron foundries of the eighteenth 
century, the mid-nineteenth and the present. 
“Balisand” is laid in Virginia of the eighteenth 
century and “The Bright Shawl” in Havana of 
the ‘eighties. He has been particularly success- 
ful in presenting, in the midst of elaborate and 
decorative surroundings, the heart of youth with 
its dreams and secret aspirations. 

For an excellent discussion of his art the 
student is referred to Mr. J. B. Priestley’s article 
in THE SCHOLASTIC for November 13, 1926. 

The titles of his books follow in the order of 
publication: The Lay Anthony; Mountain 
Blood; The Three Black Pennys; Gold and 
Iron; Java Head; The Happy End; Linda Con- 
don; Steel; San Cristobal de la Habana; Cy- 
therea; The Bright Shawl; Balisand; From an 
Old House; La Calentura; Tampico. 


Others approached over the 
tiled hall and the Marchese San- 
viano entered with Cesare Orsi. 
The window was deserted, and 
the women trailed gracefully 
toward the bubbling minor note 
of the alcohol lamp. Both San- 
viano and Orsi were big men— 
the former, like Bembo, wore 
English clothes; but Orsi’s un- 
gainly body had been tightly 
garbed by a Southern militar) 
tailor, making him — Lavinia 
thought — appear absolutel; 
ridiculous. His collar was both 
too tight and too high, although 
perspiration promised relief 
from the latter. 

A general and unremarkable 
conversation mingled with the 
faint rattle of passing cups anc! 
low directions to a servant. La- 
vinia was seated next to Cesare 
Orsi, but she was entirely obli- 








ordinary intensity. Lavinia saw 
that her sister, without dissem- 


vious of his heavy, kindly face 








bling her interest, sat forward, statuesque and lovely. 
It seemed to the former that the cab was an intolerable 
time passing; she wished to draw Gheta back, to cover 
her indiscretion from Anna Mantegazza’s prying sight. 
She sighed with inexplicable relief when she saw that 
the man had driven beyond them and that he did not 
turn. 

A bull-fighter! A blurred picture formed in Lavinia’s 
mind from the various details she had read and heard 
of the cruelty of the Spanish national sport—torn 
horses, stiff on blood-soaked sand ; a frenzied and savage 
populace; and charging bulls, drenched with red froth. 
She shuddered. 


“What a brute!” she spoke aloud unintentionally. 

Gheta glanced at her out of a cold superiority, but 
Anna Mantegazza nodded vigorously. 

“He would be a horrid person!” she affirmed. 

“How silly!” Gheta responded. “It’s an art, like the 


and almost anxiously benevolent 
gaze. He spoke to her, and because she had compre- 
hended nothing of his speech she smiled at him with an 
absent and illuminating charm. He smiled back, happy 
in her apparent pleasure; and his good-nature was so 
insistent that she was impelled to reward it with a re- 
mark, 

She thought, she said, that Gheta was particularly 
lovely this afternoon. He agreed eagerly; and Lavinia 


wondered whether she had been clumsy. She simply ” 


couldn’t imagine marrying Cesare Orsi, but she knew 
that such a match for Gheta was freely discussed, and 
she hoped that her sister would not make difficulties. 
She wouldn’t have dresses so fussy as Gheta’s—in figure, 
anyhow, she was perhaps her sister’s superior—fine ma- 
terials, simply cut, with a ruffle at the throat and hem, 
a satin wrap pointed at the back, with a soft tassel . . . 

Orsi was talking to Gheta, and she was answering him 
with a brevity that had cast a (Continued on Page 30) 
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burned darker than their hair, they 

trudge along the dusty roads. They 
wear shorts; their Tyrolean knees are 
brown. Enormous boots, heavy with 
nails, click metallically over the flag- 
stones of the churches into which, con- 
scientious, Kunstforschers [ art-seekers | 
they penetrate. On their backs 
they carry knapsacks and in 
their hands, sometimes a stick, 
sometimes a stout umbrella; I 
have seen them making the 
ascent of the Viale dei Colli at 
Florence with ice-axes. They 
are the Wander-Birds, and they 
come, as their name (so roman- 
tic and applied so unironically ), 
their Schillerian name too mani- 
festly proclaims from Germany. 
Many of them have walked all 
the way, across the Alps from 
Berlin to Taranto and back, 
with no money, living on bread 
and water, sleeping in barns or 
by the road-side. Adventurous 
and hardy youths! I feel the 
profoundest admiration for 
them. I even envy them, wish- 
ing that I possessed their en- 
ergy, their hardiness. But I do 
not imitate them. 


Prisened ee bare-headed, with faces 


“The saints of old,” says the hymn- 
ologist, “went up to Heaven. 

With sorrow, toil and pain. 

Lord, unto us may strength be 
given 

To follow in the train.” 


For me, I confess, even the 
train has become a means of 
traveling too inconvenient to 
be much employed. I would 
amend the last two lines of the hym 
to, “Lord, unto us may wealth be given 
to follow in the car.” The prayer hay 
been granted—partially, at any rate; 
for whether a ten-horsepower Citroe 
[the French Ford] can really be called 
a car is questionable. Owners of Na- 
piers, Vauxhalls, Delages, or Voising 
would certainly deny it. I shall not 
argue the point. All I claim for the 
Citroen is this: that it works. In a mod- 
est and unassuming way, not very rapid- 
ly, indeed, but steadily and reliably, it 
takes one about. This particular speci- 
men has carried us a good many thou- 
sand miles over the roads of Italy, 
Franee, Belgium, and Holland; which, 


for all who are acquainted with those 


W ander-Birds 


By Aldous Huxley 


roads, is saying a good deal. 

At this point, if I had any strength 
of mind, I should stop talking about 
Citroens and return to higher themes. 
But the temptation of talking about 
cars, when one has a car, is quite irre- 
sistible. Before I bought a Citroen no 
subject had less interest for me; none, 





““PERPENDICULARITY” 


Heights and depths of the Italian Tyrol. ‘In front of us, like 
an immense uneven wall, the Alps rose suddenly out of the 


plain.” 


now, has more. I can talk for hours 
about motors with other car-owners. 
And I am ruthlessly prepared to bore 
the non-motorist by talking intermin- 
ably of this delightful subject even to 
him. I waste much precious time reading 
the motoring papers, study passionately 
the news from the racing tracks, grave- 
ly peruse technical lucubrations which 
I do not understand. It is a madness, 
but a delightful one. 


The spiritual effects of being a car- 
owner are not, I notice, entirely bene- 
ficial. Introspection and the conversa- 
tion of other motorists have shown me, 
indeed, that car-owning may have the 
worst effect on the character. To begin 
with, every car-owner is a liar. He can- 


not tell the truth about his machine. He 
exaggerates his speed, the number of 
miles he goes to the gallon of petrol, his 
prowess as a hill-climber. In the heat 
of conversation I myself have erred in 
this respect, more than once; and even 
coolly, with malice aforethought, I have 
given utterance, on this subject, to 
frigid and calculated lies. They 
do not weigh very heavily on my 
conscience. I am no casuist, but 
it seems to me that a lie which 
one tells, expecting nobody to 
believe it, is venial. The motor- 
ist, like the fisherman, never 
really supposes that his vaunts 
will be believed. Myself, I have 
long ceased to give the slight- 
est credit to anything my fel- 
low-motorists may tell me. My 
last vestige of confidence was 
destroyed by the Belgian driver 
who told me that two hours 
were ample time to allow for 
the journey from Brussels to 
Ostend; he himself, he de- 
clared, did it constantly and 
never took more. I trusted him 
and did not consult the road 
book. If I had, I should have 
found that the distance from 
Brussels to Ostend is something 
over seventy miles, that the 
road is cobbled all the way and 
badly cobbled at that, and that 
one has to pass through three 
large towns and about twenty 
villages. As it was we started 
late in the afternoon and were 
hopelessly benighted. Now, 
when motorists tell me how 
long it takes them to get from 
one place to another, I add on, accord- 
ing to their character, from thirty to 
sixty per cent, to the figure they men- 
tion. In this way I reach approximate 
truth. 


Another horrible sin encouraged by 
the owning of an automobile, particular- 
ly of a small automobile, is envy. What 
bitter discontentment fills the mind of 
the 10 h. p. man as the 40 h. p. shoots 
silently past him! How fiercely he 
loathes the owner of the larger ma- 
chine! What envy and covetousness 
possess him! In a flat country one en- 
vies less than in a hilly. For on the flat 
even the little car can do quite credit- 
ably enough to keep up its owner’s 

(Continued on next page) 





self-esteem. It is in a mountainous coun- 
try, like Italy, where the roads are 
constantly running up two or three 
thousand feet and dowa again, that the 
deadly sin of envy really flourishes. For 
there the little car must abjectly 
acknowledge its littleness. The superior- 
ity of 40 h. p. over 10 h. p is only too 
painfully apparent. It was on the Mont 
Cenis that the cup of our humiliation 
flowed over and the blackest envy filled 
our souls. We had started from Turin. 
For the first thirty miles the road is 
perfectly flat. We rolled along it in 
very dashing style; the smaller Fiats 
ate our dust. In front of us, like an 
immense uneven wall, the Alps rose sud- 
denly out of the plain. Susa lies at the 
head of a long flat-bottomed valley that 
leads into the heart of the hills. You 
pass through the town and then, sud- 
denly, without warning, the road begins 
to climb, steeply. It goes on climbing 
without respite for the next fifteen 
miles. The top of the pass is six thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the sea. 
The Citroen went into second and re- 
mained there; slowly we puffed up the 
long ascent. We had gone about a mile, 
when we became aware of a noise com- 
ing up from the valley, a noise like the 
“noise of massed machine-guns. It grew 
louder and louder. A minute later a 
huge red Alfa Romeo road racer, look- 
ing suspiciously like the machine that 
had just won the Grand Prix d’ Europe, 
roared past at a speed that cannot have 
been less than fifty miles an hour. It 
was evidently being driven by a genius; 
for, looking up, we saw the scarlet mon- 
ster negotiating turn after hairpin turn 


SCENES IN THE 
“WANDER BIRD” 
COUNTRY 


(Above) The main street 
in the old town of Ster- 
zing, at the foot of the 
Brenner Mountains of 
the Tyrolese Alps, now 
the most northerly town 
in Italy. (Below) Peas- 
ants of the Tyrol in na- 
tive costume parading in 
honor of Andreas Hofer, 
the Tyrolean national 
patriot. 





(c) Publishers Photo Serv- 
ice, New York, and George 
F. Paul, Chicago. 
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with it a load of hatred, envy and mixed 
uncharitableness of every variety. 

The road mounted and mounted. We 
passed through the region of pine 
woods. Around and above us, now, the 
slopes were bare; quite close, among the 
nearer summits, across the valley, were 
patches vf snow. For all that the sea- 
son was summer, the air was uncommon- 
ly sharp and nipping. A wind blew; in 
the shade it was positively cold. But 
that did not prevent the car from boil- 
ing. 

The hospice and the hotels of the 
Mont Cenis stand on the shores of a lake 
in the middle of a little plateau that 
lies, a miracle of flatness, amid the sur- 
rounding perpendicularity. Towards the 
Italian side this shelf among the hills 
ends abruptly in what is nearly a preci- 


™ pice. For the last four or five hundred 
: feet the road leading up to it is terraced 
} out of the rock and rises with uncom- 
~ mon steepness. We were half-way up 


these final zigzags, when all at once, 


4) bursting with a roar round the corner 





in the zigzag road above us without 
once abating its speed by one mile an 
hour. In another thirty seconds it was 
out of sight. The noise of it solemnly 
reverbated among the mountains, like 
thunder. Slowly we puffed on. Half an 
hour later we met the red terror de- 
scending; round the corners it showed 
the same disregard for the elementary 
laws of dynamics as it had shown on 
the way up. We imagined that we had 
seen the last of it. But waiting at the 
Italian custom house while the officer 
in charge examined our papers—a pro- 
cess which, as at all custom houses, took 
a very long time—we heard, far off, a 
familiar sound. In a few minutes the 
sound became deafening. Like a huge 
red rocket, trailing behind it a cloud 
of smoke, the Alfa Romeo passed at the 
head of its white dust. “They’re doing 
hill-climbing tests,” the soldier on guard 
explained. We set out once more. The 
custom house is only half-way up the 
hill; we had another three thousand feet 
or so before we reached the summit. 
Slowly, on second, we addressed our- 
selves to the ascent. We were only a 
mile from the custom house, when, for 
the second time, we met the Alfa Romeo 
descending. It disappeared, carrying 


of a bluff that had muffled the sound of 
its approach, the scarlet Alfa Romeo 
appeared at the bottom of the precipice 
up which we were painfully zigzagging. 
It came up after us, like a wild beast 
of prey, bellowing. Just as we reached 
the top, the monster overhauled us, 
passed and went racing across the plain. 
Our humiliation was complete. Envy 
and discontent boiled up within us, like 
the water boiling in the radiator of our 
miserable little machine. “If only,” we 
said, “if only we had a real car. .. .” 
We longed to exchange the passion of 
envy for the equally malignant and un- 
Christian passions of pride and con- 
tempt, to be those who pass exultantly 
instead of those who are passed. 

Such are ‘the mural consequences of 
being the owuer of a small car. We tried 
to reason with ourselves. “After all,” 
we said, “this little machine has done 
good service. It has taken us over bad 
roads, up and down enormous hills, 
through a variety of countries. It has 
taken us, not merely through space. 
across the face of the map, but through 
time—from epoch to epoch—through 
art, through many languages and cus 
toms, through philology and anthro- 
pology. It has been the instrument of 
great and varied pleasures. It costs lit- 
tle, behaves well, its habits are as 
regular as those of Immanuel! Kant. In 
its unpretentious way it is a model of 
virtue.” All this we said, and much 
more; and it was comforting. But in the 
bottom of our hearts envy and discon- 
tent still lurked, like coiled serpents, 


(Concluded on Page 11) 
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Aldous Huxley, Satirist 


By Frederick P. Mayer 


5 gm are good satirists and bad. 
Aldous Huxley is a good satirist— 
one of the few living novelists who can 
look at real life and laugh at it. True, 
he does not always laugh with kindness 

satirists usually do not—but, at any 
rate, gloomy though he may be, he does 
not write in a gloomy way. He is able 
to laugh so sharply that he makes us 
understand how seriously he has some- 
thing to say. And his laughter gives 
zest to his ideas and makes reading any- 
thing he writes an intellectual pleasure. 

Aldous Huxley is still a young man. 
He leads the modern writers who fol- 
low Wells, Conrad, and Maugham in 
years. He and his group of novelists are 
going to be the big names of literature 
that is now being written and which is 
still to come. Like most of his con- 
temporaries, Aldous Huxley has been 
born young enough to have found the 
war a disagreeable thing. It disrupted 
his way of living; it helped destroy 
some of his ideals; and it showed hiin 
how present-day science is not only a 
help to man but is sometimes, as well, 
a way in which man can deprave him- 
self. 

Consequently, Aldous Huxley is un- 
happy. He would be a pessimist, with- 
out faith in men or in the future of the 
world if he were not intelligent enough 
to see that to be gloomy because the 
world is not what you want it to be is 
a very stupid way to live. Much better, 
says the satirist, to take the world as 
you find it—do not romanticize over it. 
Laugh at its miseries even while you 
are aware of them. Then you have con- 
quered, in a way. You show that you 
can still amuse yourself, even at the 
expense of your own disappointment. 
And one thing more, you may, by your 
satiric laughter, help make other people 
see how wrong or how ridiculous some 
things are. Then they may go about 
improving such defects. 

At times, however, the satiric note is 
wholly absent from the laughter, as in 
the collection of essays called Along the 
Road. There, in delightful, companion- 
able fashion he discusses such topics as 
motoring in a mediocre car or carrying 
sets of different colored spectacles while 
traveling. 

Aldous Huxley was born July 26, 
1894, His grandfather on his father’s 
side of the house was the famous scien- 
tist, Thomas Huxley, who defended the 


doctrines of Darwin at a time when 
they were even more unpopular than 
they are today. His mother was an 
Arnold, the niece of Matthew Arnold, 
the great man of letters whose whole 
creed of life was a defense of classical 
learning in the face of too much science. 
With so distinguished—and mixed—a 
background, one expects that Aldous 
Huxley should be a brilliant young man 
who knows almost too much for his own 
good. He does. His learning, his vast 
and curiously assembled collection of 
facts and ideas, spreads itself through- 
out everything he writes; it colors his 
pages with words that no one else ever 
uses or knows; it stops the progress of 
his stories because a chance idea which 
Huxley gives a character captivates the 
imagination of the author so that he 
forgets the story and writes an essay 
that is always brilliant and startling 
even though it may be uncalled for. 

How did he get this learning? It is 
hard to say. He tells us himself that he 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, but 
there have been many men with the 
same training whose knowledge is con- 
ventionally limited. For the peculiar 
quality of his mind we can but look for 
an explanation to that mind itself, a 
mind fed by unconventional training as 
well as by the conventional. He has 
worked on many journals and news- 
papers, gathering ideas and meeting all 
sorts of people. For two years he was 
nearly blind, and he taught himself 
Braille writing. He has, as an early en- 
thusiasm, French literature. He spends 
much time in Paris, which he loves, and 
he travels as much as he can. His ideal 
is “to be completely idle for three 
years.” 

A letter from Samuel Roth, quoted 
in Cargoes for Crusoes, tells us that 
Huxley is “tall and thin, walks with a 
visible stoop, and looks about him with 
the uncertainty of those who are new to 
the extreme of near-sightedness.” The 
same book tells us that Huxley is much 
interested in America, that he “looks 
clever’; and that he is at his best in a 
small company. 

What has Aldous Huxley written? A 
little of almost everything. He is as dis- 
tinguished a poet as he is a startling 
novelist. Here is a list of his books: 

1916, The Burning Wheel; 1918, 
The Defeat of Youth; 1920, Limbo; 
1920, Leda; 1921, Crome Yellow; 1922, 


Aldous 
Huxley 


Mortal Coils; 1923, On the Margin; 
1923, Antic Hay; 1924, Young Archi- 
medes; 1925, Along the Road; 1925, 
Those Barren Leaves; 1926, Jesting 
Pilate; 1926, Two or Three Graces: 

The above titles are a mixture of 
poetry, essays, short stories, and novels. 
{In general the word brilliance, is the 
best noun to apply to the style of all 
these books. Huxley is never dull; he 
is often long and discursive; he often 
forgets his purpose for the sake of a 
smart phrase or a clever situation, but 
he is always brilliant, even when he 
sparkles only on thé surface, a thing 
true of his early books rather than of 
his later. 

Huxley, in his stories and in his 
longer novels, likes to write about peo- 
ple who are fairly rich, fairly clever, 
always idle, and generally bored. These 
people he places—in his novels—at an 
English house for a party and lets them 
live their futile but amusing lives while 
we look on. They exhibit nearly all the 
known brands of empty living and inane 
purposes. They talk learnedly about 
nothing; they fall in love without sin- 
cerity; they get excited over nothing. 
More than that, they are a kind of com- 
posite picture of modern folly, of the 
lack of faith and will power that comes 
with certain developments of our mod- 
ern age. Back of the jesting at these 
people there is a moral impatience on 
Huxley’s part with a world that can 
be so empty. With such intensity Hux- 

(Concluded on Page 28) 





MONG the musty files in Wash- 

ington there lies hidden the story 
of the Republic of Indian Stream. 
Few students of history know of it and 
a large number of textbooks examined 
failed to mention it though the re- 
public of Texas is described in detail 
and so is the republic of California. 
But the argument over this “nation” of 
160,000 acres and 300 citizens lasted 
for almost sixty years—in fact from 
the Treaty of Paris in 1783 to the 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842. Charles 
Parker, the son of the president of the 
Republic of Indian Stream, is still liv- 
ing in New Hampshire and remembers 
something of the stirring days when 
this strip of territory along the north- 
ern border defied with weapons the 
powers all about. 


It all came about because three New 
Hampshire traders secured from Chief 
Philip of St. Francis tribe a deed to 
the territory of Indian Stream on the 
most northerly boundary of New 
Hampshire. A survey after the Revo- 
lution had defined the limits of Canada 
and the United States. In those days, 
however, surveyors were not always 
too clear with their definitions. so that 
the actual boundary line was subject 
to two constructions. It was either at 
a creek known as Hall’s Stream or 
some miles further south, at the Con- 
necticut River. The tract in dispute 
was of magnificent fertility and scenic 
beauty. 

“Connecticut Lake, chief of the river’s 
headwaters, lies 1,618 feet above sea level,” 
writes one visitor to the territory. “Pictu- 
resquely irregular in outline, its shores in 
large part forest fringes broken by green in- 
tervals, it is a handsome lake of fine propor- 
tions, as becomes a progenitor of so fair a 
stream. The neighboring hills are thick with 
trees, particularly the maple, mingled with 
spruce and fir. Receiving along the way two 
fair-sized tributaries, the Connecticut flows 
rapidly to the meeting of the boundaries of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Canada.” 

In the earlier days the territory was 
variously known as Indian Stream 
Settlement, the Township of Indian 
Village, the Township of Liberty in 
the United States, Indian Grant, 
Bedel’s Grant, and Bedel’s and Asso- 
ciates’ Grant. At present it is the north- 
ern part of Coos County, New Hamp- 
shire. David Gibbs, Nathaniel Wales 
and Moody Bedel, the original grantees 
of Indian Stream, appear to have had 
a head for both pioneering and busi- 
ness. They in turn deeded parcels of 


the tract to others, receiving hard cash 
in return. Slowly in that out-of-the-way 
territory a population grew up. 

The War of 1812 between America 
and England does not seem to have 
had much effect on the new project, 
which by 1820 had increased to forty 
settlers and their families. They 
thrived under their own laws, and no 
one paid much attention to them until 
in 1824, a visiting commission from 
New Hampshire reported that there 
were fifty-eight families, totaling al- 
most 300 folk in the old Indian grant. 














“\VHERE THE BROOK AND RIVER MEET” 


This map of the region at the northern tip 
of Coos County, New Hampshire, where 
three states and Canada come together, shows 
(in shading) the strip of land between 
“Hall’s Stream” and the Connecticut River 
which declared its independence a century 
ago, and maintained it against all comers. 


Then came the first hints of trouble. 
The New Hampshire Legislature 
wanted to know more about this odd 
settlement on its northern boundary. 
Canada had taken only a desultory 
interest in the settlement, but it also 
awoke officially to its existence. New 
Hampshire claimed Indian Stream 
Territory as its own, and the inhabi- 
tants objected. Canada claimed it, and 
the inhabitants objected to that, too. 
Great Britain took a hand, and the af- 
fair was submitted to the King of the 
Netherlands for arbitration. He decid- 
ed in favor of Canada. The United 
States refused to accept the word as 
final. 

By that time the settlers of Indian 
Stream were asserting themselves, with 
vigor. If Hall’s Stream was the inter- 
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The Lost Republic of Indian Stream 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


national boundary, then they belonged 
to the United States. If the Connecti- 
cut River was the boundary, they be- 
longed to Canada. But they had not 
the slightest intention of belonging to 
either party in the argument until the 
elusive boundary had been nailed down 
to stay. Such was the decision at which 
they arrived in a historic General As- 
sembly in 1832 when Indian Stream 
drew up its own Constitution and ste)- 
ped out for itself in the world. 

The Constitution was a remarkable 
document. It provided for an Assem- 
bly, a Council of Five, an army, a Su- 
preme Court. In short, it duplicated 
most of the branches of the United 
States Government. The republic of 
Indian Stream was not a complete 
Utopia. In the minutes of the year 
1832 is found the notation that the 
Assembly “voted to choose a committve 
of six to adopt some measure to pre- 
vent people from cheating, lying, and 
swindling people out of their money.” 

The United States Government now 
took Indian Stream at its word and 
began to levy customs duties on all 
goods going into and coming ont of the 
territory, much to the displeasure of the 
farming folk. Then the Canadian 
authorities began to insist that the ter- 
ritory’s citizens should perform their 
military duty for Great Britain. This 
likewise appears to have irked the hon- 
est republicans of the spunky little 
community. 

Indian Stream was thus hammered 
from both sides. New Hampshire of- 
ficials were coming into the territory 
to serve writs on the inhabitants. A 
way had to be found to end such harry- 
ing. So Indian Stream addressed a 
communication to the Attorney General 
of the United States, asserting that the 
territory was under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government, but not under 
that of New Hampshire. The reply of 
the Attorney General was profoundly 
disappointing to the unhappy republic. 
He wrote: 

“If you are within the limits of the United 
States, as has always been maintained by 
this Government, it is because you are within 
the limits of the State of New Hampshire.” 

The authorities of New Hampshire 
wrote to the Indian Stream Assembly 
that the State intended to assume full 
sway over the recalcitrant republic as 
the outcome of the Attorney General's 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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“Problems of America” 
A Sequel and a Foreword 


HEN, just a year ago, The 

Scholastic announced the publi- 
cation of an important series of articles 
on fundamental social problems it es- 
tablished a new precedent in the his- 
tory of high school publications. Many 
articles have been published in the 
past on social and civic subjects of 
varying value for study, and any at- 
tempt to depict the flow of current 
events necessarily comes down to an 
analysis of certain outstanding prob- 
lems. But never before had so carefully 
selected, authoritatively written, sys- 
tematically coordinated, and thoroughly 
documented a series been presented to 
high school students in periodical form. 
The result was not, as some might have 
supposed, a duplication of textbook and 
cyclopedia material that could be found 
in any school library. It was, on the 
contrary, a fresh, original, and timely 
treatment of the most serious points 
of strain in our social fabric by a num- 
ber of distinguished experts obtainable 
in no textbook. 

So many teachers of history and 
civics have spoken with enthusiasm of 
the “Problems of America” series that 
the editors are planning to follow up 
and foster this interest for a new gen- 
eration of high school students. The 
articles in the original series will be 
reprinted in pamphlet form for the 


benefit of those who did not follow 
them last year. In this year’s editorial 
program, however, T'he Scholastic will 
continue the “Problems of America” 
series in two directions. 


Community Civics 

The original articles discussed cer- 
tain problems of maladjustment on a 
national scale, i.e., the facts, illustra- 
tions, and recommendations were drawn 
from and applied to the United States 
as a whole. In this respect the series 
was comparable to many social studies 
courses given to high school juniors 
and seniors, under such titles as “Prob- 
lems of Democracy.” The Scholastic 
always recognizes, however, that ab- 
stract problems are more meaningful 
to the average student when presented 
on the plane of his daily life in his local 
community. The local community, there- 
fore, rather than the nation, will be the 
keynote of this year’s social studies 
program, in harmony with many courses 
in junior and senior high schools. As 
we said a year ago, “The public schools 
are training millions of boys and girls 
to take their place in the local com- 
munity—to earn their living, run its in- 
stitutions, and enjoy their leisure in 
their own town and neighborhood. If 
the community life is to be vigorous, 
satisfying, and self-correcting, these 
students must make it so.” 


This new social studies program con- 
templates two main types of material: 

A. A series of short descriptive 
articles, one for each of the fundamen- 
tal problems discussed last year, em- 
bodying actual community projects that 
have been carried out somewhere in 
America for the solution of these prob- 
lems and the improvement of these 
communities. 

B. Coordinated with the projects, a 
series of social survey outlines for the 
study of these problems, which will 
enable students and teachers to analyze 
their own communities and make some 
personal contribution to their progress. 


(2) Problems of American 
Democracy 

The selection of ten great prob- 
lems for last year’s series by no means 
exhausted the possibilities of this field. 
Several new “Problems of America” 
will therefore be taken up this year in 
the same authoritative fashion. 

The program will again be super- 
vised by the Social Science Advisory 
Committee, listed below, and men of 
the same outstanding calibre will assist 
in the preparation of the material. As 
indicated in the new schedule, each 
issue from now to the end of the year, 
with the exception of the Student- 
Written Number, will contain some unit 
of the social problems program. 
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Advisory Social Science Committee 


. William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
. J. Lynn Barnard, Professor of Political Science, Ursinus 
College. 
. Harry Elmer Barnes, Professor of Historical Sociology, 
Smith College. 
. Charles A. Beard, former Director of the Training School 
for Public Service, New York City. 
. Harry J. Carman, Professor of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. 
. William L. Connor, Chief, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
. Edward T. Devine, Dean, Graduate School, American 
University, Washington, D. C. 
. Charles A. Ellwood, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Missouri. 
. Joseph K. Hart, Educational Editor, The Survey. 
Mr. Ray O. Hughes, Vice-Principal, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, and Chairman of Social Studies, N. E. A. 
Prof. Eduard C. Lindeman, Lecturer and Investigator, New 
York School for Social Work. 

Dr. William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Harry H. Moore, former Secretary, National Committee 
for Teaching Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. ni r Slosson, Director, Science Service, Washing- 
ton, UV. &. 


Community Projects on 


- Population. October 15 issue. 
Urban Congestion and Rural Life. 
. Public Health. December 10. 

. Eugenics. January 7. 
Immigration. February 4. 

. Distribution of Wealth. March 3. 
Industrial Democracy. March 31. 
. Crime. April 14. 

. Intolerance. May 12. 


November 12. 
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New “Problems of America’’ on 


. Mental Hygiene. October 29. 
. Municipal Government. November 26. 
- Housing. January 21. 
. Commercialized Recreation. February 18. 
. City Planning and Beautification. March 17. 
6. Conservation of Natural Resources. May 26. 
Other Social Problems articles will be presented as space 
permits on such subjects as the following: 
Federalization vs. States’ Rights. 
Decentralization of Industry. 
Social Insurance. 
Forums for Community Discussion. 
Assimilation of Foreign-Speaking Groups. 
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Learning to Fly 


¢¢ J HAVE just soloed.” What pleasant 

memories this expression brings to 
thousands of pilots, significant of the 
greatest event in their flying career— 
the day when they first flew alone. Like 
the baby’s first step, the boy’s first 
whistle, the first money earned, this 
flight stands out as a real achievement 
—a milestone along the road to the ac- 
complishment of a new art. Here is a 
romantic appeal, interesting to any red- 
blooded young man, but particu- 
larly to those of the coming gen- 
eration who today, as a matter 
of course, know more about avi- 
ation than their elders. There is 
no question that in the near fu- 
ture the air will become one of 
the greatest of transportation 
mediums. 

Training methods, owing to 
the experience gained by train- 
ing hundreds of pilots during 
the war, have become fairly well 
standardized throughout the 
world. This standardization has 
practically eliminated the haz- 
ard that was formerly associated 
with flying training. So today, 
with proper equipment, operat- 
ing facilities, and competent per- 
sonnel, the casualties sustained 
in preliminary training are neg- 
ligible. The school operated 
by the Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice, Inc., at Garden City, N. Y., 
has, alone, soloed something over five 
hundred students since 1919 without ac- 
cident or injury to instructor or stu- 
dent, and many other schools through- 
out the country have records equally 
good. The most dangerous period for 
the embryo pilot is after he has spent 
twenty-five to fifty hours in the air by 
himself, and begins to consider that he 
is a first-class pilot, capable of taking 
unusual chances. It is then that he 
should be especially careful, or he will 
soon find that it does not pay to take 
too many liberties with Old Man 
Gravity. 

The usual procedure of instruction is 
somewhat as follows: An instructor 
shows the student, or a group of stu- 
dents, the working of the controls, rud- 
der, wings, pre, attr why and 
how they operate. After this explana- 
tion the student is required to demon- 
strate to the instructor, on the ground, 
that he understands it. They then take 
off with the instructor at the controls in 


By Casey Jones 


Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 


the front cockpit, and after arriving at 
an altitude sufficient to give the instruc- 
tor time to get the ship out of any posi- 
tion in which the student may place it, 
the controls are turned over to the stu- 
dent, who endeavors to follow instruc- 
tions given him on the ground. There 
is a duplicate set of controls in each 
cockpit, so that the instructor at all 
times can regain control of the plane. 
The greatest danger is that the student 


Wily. 





ZOOMING! 


may become over-excited and “freeze” 
the controls. Students are particularly 
warned against this from the time they 
enter a flying schgpl. Perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about flying is its ease 
of accomplishment, for all controls 
work naturally. For instance, if it is de- 
sired to descend, the control stick is 
pushed forward; to ascend, it is pulled 
back; to bank to the right, the stick 
goes to the right, etc., and within thirty 
to sixty minutes in the air the average 
student can keep the plane on even 
keel and even do gentle turns. As soon 
as these are learned he is started on 
landings and take-off, which are by far 
the most difficult things for the beginner, 
requiring, as they do, co-ordination of 
mind and body, coupled with a close judg- 
ment of speed and distance. Even these 
become easy with practice, and in five 
or six hours the average student is 
ready to solo. During this period pilots 
and students are in communication 
either by manual signs or by the use of 


telephonic helmets. After the solo flight 
the student continues to practice with 
the instructor, taking preliminary ad- 
vanced instruction in various maneu- 
vers including spirals, loops, spins, ete. 
This is about the extent of the training 
offered in the average ten-hour commer- 
cial school course, and will enable a 
pilot to fly safely alone provided he re- 
members what he has learned, is careful 
not to take unnecessary chances, and 
uses his head at all times. As 
one instructor aptly expressed 
it, ““We can teach anyone to fly, 
but we cannot make him think.” 
While ten hours is” usually 
sufficient for the average student 
to fly safely alone, this by no 
means implies that he is a skilled 
pilot ready for commercial work. 
It is a matter of minutes to 
learn how to drive a car—shift 
gears, steer, apply brakes, etc., 
but the ability to do these things 
does not necessarily make a com- 
petent driver. It requires con- 
tinued driving so that these de- 
tails become automatic. The 
same principle applies to flying, 
—long experience in the air 
alone makes flying second nature. 
The Department of Commerce 
air regulations now require one 
hundred hours solo flying before 
a license is granted to carry 
passengers. Reliable companies 
have long required at least this amount 
of time before employing a pilot. This 
brings us face to face with one of tlie 
most serious problems confronting avia- 
tion today. How can we make it 
economically possible for the average 
man to get sufficient flying to enable 
him to earn his living as a pilot? 
The Air Corps of the Army operates 
an excellent flying school in Texas, giv- 
ing a ten months’ course with some 150 
hours of flying. This course is so stiff 
that only a small percentage of the en- 
trants graduate. The number of grad- 
uates is not even sufficient to take care 
of the increased quota of officers pro- 
vided for under the new Army Air 
Plan, and will not be for the next five 
years. Our present Air Corps Reserve 
is composed of flyers who were trained, 
for the most part, during the war. 
Within a very few years these men will 
be too old to be of any real value in 
time of war, for aviation is unquestion- 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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In every issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on ‘““My Favorite Character 
in Fiction.” All high school students 
are eligible, and a $5.00 prize is of- 
fered for each one printed. Address 
Literary Editor, The Scholastic, Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Mulvaney 
By Ethel MacGaffey, Waupun (Wis.) 


HERE'S 
the white 
man in charge?’ 
sez I to my ky- 
art dhriver. ‘In 
the shed,’ sez he, 
‘engagedona 
riffle.’ “A fwhat?’ 
sez I. ‘Riffle,’ sez 
he. “You take 
ticket. He take 
money. You get 
nothin’! ‘Oho!’ Ethel MacGaffey 
sez I, ‘that’s fwhat the shuperior an’ 
cultivated man calls a raffle, me misbe- 
guided child of darkness and sin. Lead 
on to that raffle, though fwhat the mis- 
chief *tis doin’ so far away from uts 
home—which is the charity-bazaar at 
Christmas, an’ the colonel’s wife grin- 
nin’ behind the tea-table—is more than 
I know,’ ’’—and thus I was introduced 
to one of the most jovial liars in fiction. 
He ranks not a whit below Falstaff, 
this pal of some chuckling, mischievous 
moods. 
His stupendous innocence in the face 
of indisputable proof of his nefarious 
activities! His exasperating roguery 
tichly deserving punishment—and stiff- 
backed authority helpless when con- 
fronted with his wicked grin and 
gigantic tales of explanation told by a 
slippery, wagging tongue in Irish brogue. 
. A lonesome hour, a knock at the 
hee: I answer it. Ah! there you are, 
you merry rogue. “Why, where have 
you, been so long, and why didn’t you 
comé back sooner?” I say. In the flash 
of an instant comes back the twinkling 
reply, “Shure, an’ me darlin’, an’ it’s 
niver that I’m not at your door waitin’ 
a gude word from ye. "Tis your own 
doin’!”” and then he is off into some 











spicy tale of deplorable wrong-doing. 
This time he went off for a ride in a 
dead Hindu queen’s palanquin, with the 
result that he bumped into the midst of 
a socially elect prayer meeting for only 
the princesses of royal blood of India! 
Inconceivable? But he makes it believ- 
able. 

"Twas not long before he had dragged 
in the boon companions of his adven- 
tures. Learoyd, of deceptively mild 
manners and mournful look, has never- 
theless had a goodly share of the dis- 
turbances to his credit. Then the third 
is the gamecock, Ortheris, ‘a jywel of 
a little man,” said Mulvaney. 

Truly, theirs was an unholy combina- 
tion to make the forces of law and order 
shiver. Yet, lest you may think too ill 
of these comrades of mine, let me tell 
you that each one of thgm was “ivry 
inch a man an’ a sojer of the Quane’s,” 
as any one of them might say. 

Perhaps they were a part of a de- 
cade that has long since passed out with 
crinolines or whatever the ladies be- 
decked themselves with in those days. 
But, like Peter Pan, they will never 
grow old (and I should not want them 
to). 

Sometimes I envy them their adven- 
tures. Why couldn’t I have been a 
British ‘““Tommy” in the service of Her 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
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Majesty, the Queen, and off to India 
to fight, and swagger, and engage in 
high adventure in the company of the 
three? However, since the record of 
their jesters’ task is close at hand, and 
sometimes of an evening I may pretend 
I knew them, why then, we are good 
friends ! 





Wander Birds 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


ready to raise their heads the very next 
time that forty horses should pass us 
on a hill. 

It may be objected that the small 
car-owner is not alone in envying. The 
Wander-Birds doing their four miles an 
hour, sweating, up the dusty hill, must 
envy indiscriminately both the ten and 
forty horsepower man. True, some of 
them probably do. But it must not be 
forgotten that there are pedestrians 
who walk because they genuinely prefer 
walking to being carried effortlessly 
along by a machine. In my youth I used 
to try to pretend that I preferred walk- 
ing to other means of locomotion. But I 
soon found that it was not true. For a 
little time I was one of those hypocrites 
of country heartiness (and they are 
quite numerous) who tramp and drink 
ale in little inns, because it is the right 
thing to do. In the end, however, I 
frankly admitted to myself and to other 
people that I was not one of nature’s 
walkers, that I did not like hearty ex- 
ercise and discomfort, and did not mean 
any longer to pretend that I did. But I 
still have the greatest respect for those 
who do, and I consider that they are 
probably a superior type of humanity to 
the idle and comfort-loving breed pre- 
dominant at the present time. One of the 
great charms of mechanical progress is 
that it allows us to do everything quick- 
ly, easily, and comfortably. This is very 
agreeable; but I doubt whether it is, 
morally speaking, very healthy. It is 
not even very healthy for the body. It 
is in the civilized countries, where hu- 
man beings eat most and take least ex- 
ercise, that cancer is most prevalent. 
The disease spreads with every fresh 
expansion of Henry Ford’s factories. 

None the less I prefer to follow in 
the car. To the Wander-Birds whom we 
pass on our way, I take off my hat. It is 
a mark of my sincere esteem. But in- 
wardly I repeat to myself the words 
of the Abbot in the Canterbury Tales: 
“Let Austin have his swink to him re- 
served.” 





A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 
Conducted by Charlotte Moody 
~ang_) 


T 
)¢ 


trector 


summer and early fall have 


HE 


seen the production of three really 
great motion pictures. All are new and 
original, either in idea or in handling, 
and all are superbly photographed. 


Wings 


Hard on the trail of Lindbergh 
and other trans-oceanic fliers came 
“Wings,” the long heralded Para- 
mount picture. It is an epic of 
aviation, and a splendid film. It 
is dramatic and thrilling, with 
planes riding the high clouds of 
heaven, planes shot down in flames, 
huge Fokkers, giant bombing 
planes, tragic crashes, and glor- 
ious air fights. 
There is perhaps less of the hor- 
ror of war and rather less balder- 
dash than was in “The Big Pa- 
rade,” although the latter dealt 
more thoroughly and consecutively 
with its theme. Effects in “Wings” 
are often gained by repetition. 
Time after time, planes circle 
down through banks of clouds like 
comets with blazing tails. Time 
after time they circle enemy planes, with 
spurts from their guns, puncturing enemy 
wings or killing enemy pilots. It is a thrilling 
picture of air fighting. 


There are two heroes, young aces who are 
great friends and who perform incredible ex- 
ploits, but the airships are the real heroes 
throughout. 


Chang 


In this very safe and civilized United States, 
where all the buildings are fireproof, and 
where even the buffalo is extinct, it is ex- 
hilarating to know that there are parts of the 
world in which men still have to fight just 
to keep alive; to know that there are jungles 
where leopards skulk, where wolves roam 
by night, and where poisonous snakes slither 
down from the branches of trees: It is, of 
course, even better to see it. than to be told 
about it; and you can see it if you go to 


lolobeW a tac ti 
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H. Doran Co. 


seorge 
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“Chang” (Paramount). “Chang” 
means elephant, and elephants 
are the villains and the heroes of } 
this jungle picture. There is no? 
pretty heroine, and there are no } 
white men. There are natives 


struggling to keep themselves and their fam- 
ilies safe from prowling beasts. It is Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book come alive. The monkeys 
winging themselves from branch -to branch 
among the tall trees are the Bandarlog. There 
is a Baloo and a Bagheera and a Kaa and a 
Mowsgli. 

The climax of the whole affair comes when 
the elephants—the Great Herd—collect and 
stampede through the forest. Tall trees go 
down before them. Other animals rush terri- 
fied from the path of these giant African 
tanks. A whole village (walls, barricades and 
native huts) is blotted out under their heavy 
tread. This great horde of huge charging 
animals is enough for one picture. But 
“Chang,” in addition, has lions that jump into 
the face of the camera, a leopard who turns 
and hunts his hunters, an angry rhinoceros, 
and a more charming little monkey than ever 
followed a hurdy-gurdy. It is a picture, in 
short, which everybody, everywhere shoul 
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GLIMPSES OF THREE GREAT FILMS 


The three ‘‘stills’ shown on this page are ex- 
cerpted from the new motion pictures here 
reviewed, by courtesy of their producers. 
The upper left shows a squadron of Allied 
planes flying over No Man’s Land, from 
“Wings.” In the circle is the father of the 
Siamese native family in “Chang,” with a 
freshly killed leopard. The tableau in center, 
below, is from DeMille’s impressive picturiza- 
tion of “The King of Kings” and shows 
Christ surrounded by his disciples at the Last 
Supper in the upper room. 


The King of Kings 


The idea of Cecil B. DeMille 
screening the life of Christ frankly 
‘depressed me, and I probably went 
‘to see “The King of Kings” (Pro- 
ducers Distributing Corporation) in 
las adversely a prejudiced frame of 

Anind as possible. I can therefore 

lbe listed among the converts. For 

it is a beautiful and moving story, 

simply told, of the last three years 

of Christ’s life. DeMille has fol- 
lowed the familiar Renaissance pictures—Da- 
Vinci’s “The Last Supper,” etc., and the fig- 
ure of Christ, the twelve apostles, Mary, 
Martha, Lazarus, Pilate, and the chief priests 
and scribes are all like the traditional figures 
we have known all our lives. H. B. Warner 
plays the role of Christ with as much sym- 
pathy and understanding as it is probably 
possible for a mere human being to do. The 
whole is conceived in a reverent and simple 
spirit, and the compassion, tenderness, pain 
and love in the Scripture story are blended 
with genius. 


As is inevitable, there are occasional lapses 
into bad taste. For example, the physical 
horrors of the Crucifixion are dealt with at 
too great length. Yet on the whole it is an 
accurate and beautiful presentation of a great 
tragedy, and leaves one with a sense of having 
seen something miraculous. 
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In each issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives on “My Fa- 
vorite Poet and My Favorite Poem.” 
Material must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry and 300 words of com- 
ment. Five dollars for each contribu- 
tion printed. Address Poetry Editor, 
The Scholastic. 











John Keats 


By Gladys Lenore Schmitt, 

Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OHN KEATS is 

J not a_ literary 

giant. He does not 
possess the sweep- 
ing grandeur of 
Homer or the stern, 
Puritanic might of 
Milton. But the 
music of his verse is 


as clear and impell- 





Gladys Schmitt ing as that of the 
poetry of his more forceful brothers, 
for he plays to “one clear harp of 
divers tones’”—the harp of beauty. 
Of all the romantic poets, he alone 
served only beauty. The others served 
society or liberty as well. He alone 
made beauty a sole goddess. And his 
goddess was most gracious to him. His 
works drip with beauty—every sort of 
beauty. He leads us through a maze of 
ghostly loveliness in “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci.” He raises us to an ecstacy 
with the beauty of his “Ode to a Night- 
ingale.” Even the saddest parts of 
dreary “Isabella” are full of charm, 
and tragic “Lamia” is wildly beautiful. 
He died young, before he had at- 
tained his poetic prime. Seeing the 
shadow of his early death, he met the 
sorrow of leaving the earth’s loveliness 
with the resignation of a philosopher. 
The deepness of his soul, the tenderness 
of his heart, and the richness of his 
mind are all gloriously reflected in the 
following sonnet: 
When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teaming 
brain, 
Before high-piled books in charactry 
Hold like rich garners the full-ripéned 
grain; 


When I behold, upon the night’s starred face, 
Huge, cloudy symbols of a high romance; 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows with the magic hand of 
chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the fairy power 
Of unreflecting love—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 


— 


JOHN KEATS 
From a bencil drawing by Charles Brown in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


The Lost Republic of 


Indian Stream 
(Concluded from Page 8) 
decision. A very much enraged republic 
of Indian Stream, sixty out of its 
seventy-five voters signing, addressed 
a petition to the Governor of Lower 
Canada. “Being unable to defend our- 
selves against the aggressions of the 
State of New Hampshire,’ was the 
sense of the document, “we now turn to 
you asking what relief you can extend 

to us against new invasions.” 

The Governor of Lower Canada is 
reported to have been much pleased. 
He wrote back promptly that he would 
deferd the citizens of Indian Stream 
against all encroachments on their lib- 
erties as British subjects. He was prob- 
ably not aware of the fact that the new 
repubiic was a house divided against 
itself by now. It nad its independent 
republicans, its Canadian party, and 
its “New Hampshire boys,” each side 





pledged to a different Government. 
Indian Stream began to seethe. 

For years Luther Parker had been a 
leading citizen of Indian Stream. He 
had served as a member of the first 
Council] and later had even been desig- 
nated “President of the Republic.” The 
Canadian officers of the law endeavored 
to lay hands on him and his brother 
Asa on a trivial charge. They called 
at his store. Luther Parker calmly pro- 
duced a rifle and laid it on the counter; 
Asa Parker sauntered in with two large 
horse-pistols. The Canadian party 
evaporated. Later on, however, they 
captured one of the brothers on a 
lonely road and took him across the 
border into Canada, where he was re- 
leased on bail. The case against him 
promptly fell through. It is doubtful 
if much of a case could have been made 
against any one arrested in Indian 
Stream in those stirring days. 

. As the years passed, the more fiery- 
headed independents began to die off. 
But the authority of neither power was 
established over Indian Stream until 
1842. In that year a treaty was signed 
by Baron Ashburton, representing 
Great Britain, and Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State under President 
Tyler. It settled a long-standing boun- 
dary dispute between Maine and Can- 
ada, and fixed forever the international 
boundary as following Hall’s Stream 
rather than the Connecticut River. 
Thus evaporated the Republic of In- 
dian Stream. 





Learning to Fly 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


ably a young man’s game. Our only 
sources of supply are pitifully inade- 
quate to met the needs of the growing 
industry and of our national defense. 
Only since January 1, 1927, has a 
license actually been required by law, 
and many who have taken up aviation 
since 1919 have done so, because they 
could start earning money immediately 
by operating their own planes commer- 
cially. whether they could fly or not. 
This is now prohibited, and wisely! 

To you, young man of pioneering 
spirit, ambitious for your future, and 
possessing a willingness for hard work, 
aviation offers unlimited opportunities. 
Learn to fly, and some day, above all 
material reward the future holds, will 
come that satisfaction that only those 
can know who, in the accomplishment 
of this new art, have said “I have just 
soloed.” 


“Learning to Fly” is reprinted, by permission, 
from Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. cxxxi, No. 

220, May, 1927. 











“MR. ACTION” 


A League of the Elderly 


je an awful change come over a 


man on his fortieth birthday, un- 
fitting him for new tasks? Employers, 
by implication at least, say yes. Young 
men monopolize the space in the want 
ads, and the dynamic youth is common- 
ly hired in preference to the experienced 
man of mature years. But the middle- 
aged have at last found a champion in 
a man who prefers to be known as “Mr. 
Action” and who has formed a “Co- 
operative Action Membership Corpora- 
tion” in New York devoted to helping 
the elderly who need work. The first 
call for a meeting of those interested 
attracted 250 people; 300 were present 
at the next meeting. Plans for assisting 
the members in finding suitable employ- 
ment include helpful publicity for the 
unemployed and a practical catering to 
the needs of employers. 

Those interested allege that employ- 
ers advertise for young men whom they 
can hire cheaply by promising them a 
“future.” When the promised “future” 
fails to materialize and increased re- 
sponsibilities necessitate more pay—in 
short when the young men in question 
become forty—they will be turned out 
to make room for more young men. 
Another charge is that workmen’s in- 
surance laws, with premiums higher for 
age, offer a thrift-reason for preferring 
younger persons. It is pointed out that 
this inequality may be met by working 
out tables of graduated instalments to be 
charged against the applicants them- 
selves according to their age. 

Mr. Action’s real name is Clement 
Schwinges. He is a retired manufac- 
turer who himself successfully fhet the 
discrimination he is attacking. 


ode 


jonn L. Baird demonstrating his *“Noctovis- 
ion” apparatus. 


British Scientists Meet 
ce OCTOVISION,” ether, spiritism, 


the ancestry of man, cosmic 
rays, and the internal heat of the earth 
were some of the exciting themes that 
absorbed the attention of the leading 
scientists of Great Britain, gathered for 
their annual session at Leeds, England. 

Sir Arthur Keith, probably the 
world’s foremost authority on prehis- 
toric man, acted as president of the As- 
sociation in succession to the Prince of 
Wales. There have been many changes 
and additions to the data available since 
Darwin’s time, but the fundamentals of 
Darwin’s outline of man’s history re- 
main unshaken, he declared. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking on “En- 
ergy,” unfolded his conception of the 
physical constitution of the universe, 
and defended the hypothetical “ether” 
as the cement which holds together the 
electrons forming matter. There are 
other forms of energy, 
which include the spiritual directing 
principle of life and the “‘intuitions’’ of 
poets and saints. 


he believes, 


John L. Baird, young Scottish in- 
ventor, gave a special demonstration of 
his television apparatus, transmitting a 
facial image from Leeds to London. He 
uses infra-red rays which, unlike light, 
can penetrate smoke or fog. 

John L. Hodgson, a South African 
engineer, estimated the heat content of 
the earth as 31,000,000 times greater 
than the coal supply. He plans to 
pierce the earth’s crust by an eroding 
alloy, to a depth of 20 or 30 miles, 
where the temperature is 1600 degrees, 
and make steam of water, producing 
4000 hp. from one hole. 

Many distinguished foreign guests 
were on the program, including Robert 
A. Millikan, American physicist and 
Nobel prize-winner. Women also played 
a prominent part, no less than twelve 
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Superintendent McAndrew (center) attenc 
ing a Chicago school meeting. 


Chicago’s School Row 
ILLIAM McANDREW, _ for 


three years Superintendent of 
the Chicago public schools, whose term 
would have expired the first of next 
February, has been suspended by the 
Chicago Board of Education. He is 
charged with insubordination and will 
be brought to trial. 

Dr. McAndrew has been criticized 
on various scores. Certain teachers re- 
sented his ruling that they must not 
hold their union meetings during school 
hours; also his proposal that the public 
“sample” the teachers’ work by quizzing 
a group of pupils. Certain contractors 
resented his stand that appropriations 
for new school buildings must be based 
upon annual surveys. 

A group of 283 teacher-clerks sought 
a court injunction to prevent the board 
from replacing them with civil service 
clerks last summer. Their work consists 
of assisting principals in supervising 
class-room work, interviewing parents, 
and, upon occasion, teaching classes. In 
the course of the trial Dr. McAndrew 
testified strongly in favor of the 
teacher-clerks against the school board. 
This testimony was construed as in- 
subordination. Opinion on the board was 
divided. The vote was tied five to five. 
President Coath decided the matter by 
voting for suspension. 

Dr. McAndrew was formerly assist 
ant superintendent of schools in Nev 
York City and has a high reputation # 
a progressive administrator. His sup 
porters declare that the ousting is the 
result of a political “frame-up” engin- 
eered by Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son, who declared in his campaign that 
he would eliminate McAndrew. What- 
ever the merits of the case, it is plain 
that school positions should not become 
political footballs. 
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GOVERNOR ED JACKSON 


Indiana Cleans House 


HE spectacle of a former governor 

of Indiana being released from the 
Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta almost 
simultaneously with the indictment of 
the present governor by the grand jury 
for “conspiracy to commit a felony and 
attempted bribery” has thrown the spot- 
light again on the condition of politics 
in the Hoosier State. 

The former governor, Warren T. Mc- 
Cray, had served three years and four 
months of a 10-year term for using the 
mails to defraud, and had won his 
parole by model behavior while in 
prison. Now, a broken old man, he says 
he is “done with politics forever,” and 
wishes only to retire to private life with 
his family whom he had not seen for 
three years. But he may, against his 
wishes, be drawn into the present grand 
jury investigation. 

The present governor, Ed Jackson, 
was secretary of state under McCray, 
and is charged with having offered Mc- 
Cray a $10,000 bribe and immunity 
from conviction in his own case in re- 
turn for the appointment of one 
McDonald as prosecuting attorney of 
Marion County (Indianapolis). Jack- 
son, Mayor John L. Duvall, and other 
Republican leaders are alleged to be 
active in the Ku Klux Klan, whose 
former Grand Dragon, David C. 
Stephenson, then political boss of the 
state, is now serving a prison term for 
murder. McCray refused the bribe and 
apointed William H. Remy as prosecu- 
tor, whose efforts have led to the pres- 
ent investigation. Stephenson from his 
cell has threatened to reveal all the 
secrets which he holds, but has not yet 
testified before the grand jury. Jackson 
will go on trial October 3. 
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“COME ON, GRANGE! 


Farm Relief That Counts 


6C7 (HE farmer will have plenty to 

eat next winter, and enough gas 
to run his Lizzie to town Saturday aft- 
ernoon,” stated William Allen White in 
commenting on the report of Eugene 
Meyer, Commissioner of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, that the farm crops 
this season will be worth a cool billion 
dollars more than they were in 1926 
and that the farmers of this country are 
facing the brightest prospects since the 
war. 

Probably Mr. White is right in im- 
plying that the farmer’s problems are 
still a long way from solution. In the 
case of wheat, it is estimated that there 
will be an export surplus of 230,000,- 
000 bushels—the largest surplus since 
1925. With wheat acreage increased 
elsewhere in the world and no corre- 
sponding increase in demand, the sur- 
plus will probably be sold at a low fig- 
ure. The corn crop may show a decline 
of a quarter of a billion bushels, but 
corn sold a year ago at 96 cents a bush- 
el and is now selling at $1.28 per bush- 
el. The oat crop will show an increase 
of 25,000,000 bushels over last year. 
Oats are now selling at 58 cents as 
against 51 cents a year ago. Cotton is 
quoted now at 19 cents a pound, a no- 
table increase in value, probably due to 
decreased plantings in flooded areas. 


Most encouraging of all, however, is 


_the official report that fewer farm fore- 


closures have taken place in the last 
year than in the four years preceding 
and the number of bank failures is 
markedly decreasing. This indicates a 
steady betterment in rural finances and 


an improvement in debt-paying power. 


RENE LACOSTE 


Davis Cup Leaves U. S. Soil 


HE long-feared blow has fallen. 

The sceptre of tennis supremacy has 
definitely passed from America to 
France. The veterans, William T. Til- 
den II and William Johnston, Jr., who 
for six years successfully held the 
Davis Cup in the U. S., bowed at last to 
youth when Rene Lacoste and Henri 
Cochet of France wore them down in 
the challenge round at Germantown and 
carried off three of the five matches. 
Lacoste beat both Tilden and Johnston 
in singles; Cochet beat Johnston and 
barely lost to Tilden; Tilden and 
Francis Hunter pulled out the doubles 
match against Borotra and Brugnon. 

The following week in the national 
singles championship, at Forest Hills, 
the spectacle was repeated. Tilden, 
Johnston, Hunter, and Lacoste gained 
the semi-finals, and, on the last day, a 
raging Tilden, magnificent in his sheer 
shot-making versatility, called upon his 
waning strength in vain against the 
23-year-old French youth, whose almost 
errorless defense was as nearly perfect 
as the world has seen. 

Tennis champions run in cycles—- 
the English Doherty brothers, the Aus- 
tralians Bookes and Wilding, the Amer- 
ican “Bills” each held the cup over a 
series of years, Tilden and Johnston 
the longest. We may now look forward 
to at least three years of the triumphant 
tri-color. The French are young and 
still improving. The American young: 
sters—Lott, Doeg, Hennessey, White, 
Jones, Chandler, Holman, and Shields 
—are still immature. America’s best 
tactics now are to give these boys their 
chance in international competition. 











France and America Play for High Stakes 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE, PARIS 


In this venerable gray building lie the state gold reserves of 4 } 
France. Through it the external government loans Set 
of the Rebublic are issued. Can Premier Poin- of = 
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I, The French Loan 
WO problems now absorbing the at- 
tention of Washington and Paris il- 

lustrate the new American economic 


diplomacy. The first problem grows te 

out of the fact that in the development . 

of New York as the world’s outstanding a | a 
money market the United States is able . ¢ 


to dictate to other countries the terms 
upon which they can borrow money. 

A proposal by Premier Poincaire to 
float a loan amounting to something 
like $100,000,000 in New York has 
brought this matter again to public at- 
tention. The probability that the 
French Government, because of its im- 
proved fiscal condition, could borrow 
money today at 6% is the reason for 
the request. France secured a previous 
loan bearing 8% interest from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in 1920. She now wants 
to refund this loan by means of a new 
one at a substantial saving in interest. 
The State Department has of recent 
years placed an embargo upon loans to 
countries that have not funded their 
war debts. Will America apply this 
policy as against a purely refunding 
loan? Doubtless the prohibition 
against French loans and against this 
particular loan will furnish a subject 
for much discussion in the approaching 
session of Congress. 

The story of Franco-American finan- 
cial relations is an interesting chapter 
in post-war history. Prior to the war 







































the United States was a debtor nati 
while France was the world’s secu 
greatest creditor. The Paris Boy 
was an important market for the s 










of government bonds of many countrig \ 
French officials used their power ove war 
financial policies to bring pressure Mich t 


bear upon debtor countries in furth 
ing the diplomatic aims of  F'rangihj 
Friends were assisted and enemies g 
barrassed. Countries which had pas 
tariff laws unfavorable to French goo 
or had refused contracts and concfiik 
sions to Frenchmen felt the power 
the French Government, which « 
refuse to permit the listing of any bo 
upon the Bourse. 

The present embarrassing condit 
of France in seeking the aid of 
United States, and the use of the | 
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embargo by this country to coumst, ‘J 
France to fund the American w+: wiition t 
is one of the great reversals orougi countri 
about by the war. the Un 

In the vears following the war wiht Ame: 
the end of 1924, France was the large.” |’ 
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French financiers had come to ! 
York to obtain funds for govern 
municipal, railway and industrial e 
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THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


From this two-story stronghold 

corner of Broad and Wall 
New York, most of th 
international loar 
been floated 
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Poincare’s Request for American Loan and Prohibitive French Tariff 
against American Goods Raise Controversies in Economic Diplomacy 


There had developed, however, in 
merican official circles a suspicion that 
ance intended to disregard her war debts 
the United States. In January, 1925, 
pis Marin made a speech denouncing 
e war debts in the Chamber of Deputies 
ich threw that body into an uproar 
enthusiasm. Marin dramatically dis- 
pimed any moral obligation on the part of 
French people to pay the debts which, he 
id, were contracted in a common cause. The 
pply of money by the United States was 
onsequential in comparison with the offer- 
gof human life by France, and the lives 
the French soldiers could never be re- 
pred. ‘The cheers which rang out in all 
rts of the chamber left no doubt that the 
timents of the deputies were opposed to 
bt payment. The financial pressure of the 
ited States foliowed swiftly upon this out- 
st. ‘Ihe Department of State took the 
sition that it would advise against all loans 
countries which had not funded their debts 
the United States and there was no doubt 
t American financiers would heed the “‘ad- 

I'rance, desperately in need of money, 
uirmed under this pressure. In an effort 
arrange a settlement a French Debt Com- 

m visited the United States in October, 
and in April, 1926, a debt agreement 
igned between the French Ambassador, 
enri Berenger, and the American World 
Foreign Debt Commission. This accord 
criticized severely in France and has 
far not been ratified by the French Par- 
nt. The embargo on French _ loans 
dingly remains in effect. 
aerican bankers have been somewhat bit- 
gainst the embargo, for they are thereby 
ived of commissions which sometimes run 
huge sums. Accordingly Wall Street 
been anxious for a removal of the veto 
i¢ Department of State. Financiers are 
1 interested in the present proposed re- 
ling loan, and Wall Street believes that 
ill not be opposed by the Department of 
e. The State Department has leaned 
tly upon Secretary of the Treasury An- 
¥ Mellon for advice with regard to the 
debt embargoes. Since Mr. Mellon was 
tumental in framing the debt agreements, 
State Department will undoubtedly be 
fly guided by his opinion. 
ready, however, objection has been 
ed to the loan. Senator Borah, Chair- 
tof the Committee on Foreign Relations 
he Senate, in a letter to the Secretary of 
fe intimates that he believes the refund- 
loan should be disapproved until such a 
leas France has adjusted her war debt. 


II. The Commercial Treaty 


The second problem is one of trade 
rather than finance and illustrates the 
growing desire of the United States to 
sell manufactured goods abroad. Prior 
to the war this country was primarily 
concerned with protecting the home 
markets for domestic manufacturers 
behind a high tariff wall. Industrial- 
ists who sold their products abroad 
were of minor importance, as com- 














—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 
SCANDALOUS ACTIONS FOR A MAN WITH 
A WIFE AND NINE CHILDREN 


pared with those who sold at home. 
But with the development of the United 
States as the most powerful manufac- 
turing machine in the world and the 
consequent conquest of world markets 
in a number of modern products, such 
as electrical and agricultural machin- 
ery, typewriters, adding machines, and 
motion picture films, there has come a 
feeling that the keeping of foreign mar- 
kets open to American goods is a serious 
matter. 

A recent change in the French tariff, 
made coincident with a treaty between 
France and Germany, has given to Ger- 
man exporters of manufactured goods a 
tariff rate on many commodities which 
is much lower than that demanded of 
exporters from the United States. 
Among other changes, American goods 
are now to pay about four times the 
rate applicable to German goods on the 
following classes: electrical equipment, 
heavy machinery, light machinery and 
instruments, hardware and other metal 
products, chemicals, leather, textiles, 
earthenware, glassware, and specialty 
products. The American market for 
manufactured goods in France, which 


By Benjamin H. 
Williams, Ph.D. 


has amounted to almost $80,000,000 a 
year will be considerably reduced by 
the new tariffs. American business men 
have appealed to the embassy in Paris 
and to the Department of State in 
Washington for some diplomatic action 
which will prevent the utter ruin of 
their French business. 

The Department of State, responsive 
to the urgent demands made upon it, 
has asked France for a treaty which 
will give to American shippers rates 
as low as those enjoyed by the “most- 
favored-nation” in France. Such a 
treaty would put Americans upon a 
basis of equality with their competitors 
and make possible a fair fight. How- 
ever the French are not at present will- 
ing to agree to such a move. They feel 
that the high American tariff against 
their own products is an injustice, and 
that they will not be willing to grant 
favors until the United States recipro- 
cates. It is possible that the debt ques- 
tion will enter the controversy and that 
the United States will use its power 
over the granting of loans to influence 
the French to respond with tariff 
favors. 
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A Key to Pronunciation 


Indicated as nearly as possible by English equiva- 
lents. Many foreign sounds, such as the French 
nasal “n’”’ can only approximately be reproduced. 

Page ra Gheta Sanviano (Gay-tah Sahn-vee-ahn- 
o). Cascine (Kah-shee-nay). Mantegazza (Mahn- 
tay-gats-a). Abrego y Mochales (Ahb-ray-go ee 
Mo- aan). Cesare Orsi (Chay-zahr-ay Or-see). 

Page 5. Viale dei Colli (Vee-ah-lay day-ee 
Kohl lee), Citroen (See-tro-ahng). Delage (Duh- 
lahzh). Voisin (Vwah-zang). Mont Cenis (Mong 
Seh-nee). ; J 

Page 16. Poincaire (Pwang-kah-ray). Marin 
(Mahr-ang). Berenger (Bair-ong-zhay). 

Page 24. Guani (Goo-ahn-ee). Briand (Bree- 
ahng). Stresemann (Stray-zuh-mahn). Morales 
(Mo. rahl-ace). Cecil (Ses-il). Gomez (Go-mace). 
De Valera (Day Vahl-air-a). ' 

Page 28. Strachey (Stray-chi). Said Zaghloul 
Pasha (Sah-eed Zahg-lool Pa-shah). . 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Our Court System Under Fire 


American Bar Association and Other Legal Experts Condemn Delays in Precedure 


USTICE in this nation is slow, cum- 

bersome, impeded by red tape, blind 
to human welfare, less concerned with 
getting at the truth than with maintain- 
ing intact a maze of judicial forms and 
supporting a horde of parasitical shy- 
sters. These are a sample of the harsh 
comments showered on the courts re- 
cently by attorneys, judges, editors, 
civic leaders, political scientists, and 
plain laymen. Even the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court 
condemns the criminal procedure of his 
country as a “disgrace.” 

Massachusetts, aroused by criticism 
of her courts in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
has already set about reforming them. 
Legislative action may be necessary to 
meet two of these charges, viz., that de- 
fendants in a criminal case should have 
the safeguard of appeal to a higher 
court for a review of the evidence of the 
case, and that another judge than the 
original trial judge should pass upon 
questions of the latter’s prejudice. 

A much commoner indictment of the 
courts is for their long delays in bring- 
ing cases to a conclusion. Every one 
agrees that it is absurd to allow a crim- 
inal case to drag along for seven years. 
Diminishing respect for law, encourage- 
ment of gunmen gangs who exult in 
their immunity, torture of victims fac- 
ing sentence, perversion for political 
purposes, disappearance of witnesses, 
apathy of the public to law enforce- 
ment, are some of the evils growing out 
of the complicated system of stays, ap- 
peals, and reprieves which stigmatizes 
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LORD HEWART, BARON OF BURY 
Lord Chief Justice of Great Britain 
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—Byck in Brooklyn Times. 
The Mounted Gets Its Man—Eventually 


our courts. No one can blame defense 
lawyers for taking advantage of every 
opportunity to stave off execution of 
sentence. The fault lies in the system 
itself, and the remedy will probably 
come from within the legal fraternity, 
as was evidenced by the discussions of 
the American Bar Association in its 
annual meeting at Buffalo recently. 

Prominent lawyers who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the law’s delays 
include: 1. Edward E. Fay, chairman 
of a legal committee appointed to find a 
remedy for court calendar congestion in 
New York. 2. Professor Wesley A. 
Sturges of the Yale Law School, two of 
whose graduate students conducted a 
survey of the question. 3. Charles H. 
Tuttle, U. S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York. 

These men and others have «under- 
scored the ignominous contrast between 
the administration of justice in Amer- 
ica and that in England. ver there 
criminal cases are disposed of promptly, 
a high percentage of malefucters are 
convicted, and the homicide rate is Jes3 
than one tenth that of the U. S. Yet 
England gets through her legal business 
with far fewer higher jurists than we. 
The difference lies in the fact that only 
the most serious cases are allowed to 
get into the higher courts. The judges 
are assisted by officials called “mas- 
ters,” who are specialists in rapid pro- 
cedure and save an enormous amount of 
time in weeding out trivial litigation 
and preliminary work. Yet the really 
deserving plaintiff is not penalized and 


the poor man has a fair chance for jus- 
tice. 

Another factor, pointed out in Pro- 
fessor Sturges’ report, is the habit of 
procrastination on the part of American 
lawyers’ traditions of professional 
courtesy, and failure to set rigid trial 
dates and hold to them. Probably the 
most serious cause of delay ‘is the 
crowded dockets in the larger cities. 

The American Bar Association, rep- 
resenting the best minds of the profes- 
sion, devoted much of its time to the 
question of the law’s delays. It ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the A. F. 
of L., and other civic bodies to investi- 
gute the causes of delay and recommend 
means of expediting trials. It approved 
a bill for uniform judicial procedure in 
all the states, to be urged upon Con- 
gress and the state legislatures for 
passage. Among its distinguished 
speakers were Lord Hewart, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and Mr. Taft. One 
excellent feature of the English system 
is that the Chief Justice is allowed to 
sit in any court he chooses, and thus is 
able to oversee, to a certain extent, the 
entire judicial system, and to remedy 
faults in administration. 

The Association elected as its presi- 
dent, succeeding Charles S. Whitman, 
former governor of New York, Silas H. 
Strawn, the prominent Chicago attor- 
ney who has served the Government in 
recent years as special counsel in the 
oil cases and chairman of the Chinese 
Extra-territoriality Commission. 


SILAS H. STRAWN 


President-elect of American Bar Association 
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Air ‘Tragedies Cause Reaction Against Ocean Flights 


Schlee and Brock End Round-World Flight at Tokyo, But Other Long Hops Result Disastrously 


VIATION interest for the past 

fortnight has been about equally 
divided between the magnificent achieve- 
ment of Edward F. Schlee, Detroit oil 
dealer, and William S. Brock, his pilot, 
in covering more than half their pro- 
posed round-the-world flight before be- 
ing forced to discontinue it, and the in- 
creasing record of tragedy left by other 
unsuccessful attempts at ocean hops. 
Three planes and their crews disap- 
peared within ten days, on the heels of 
the disastrous Dole race to Hawaii, 
which cost the lives of six men and one 
woman. 

Paul Redfern, who was making a 
lone attempt to fly from Georgia to 
Brazil, was last seen 100 miles off the 
coast of Venezuela by a ship which 
picked up notes he dropped. It now 
seems certain that Captain Leslie Ham- 
ilton, Colonel Frederick Minchin, and 
their picturesque and courageous pas- 
senger, the 62-year-old Princess Low- 
enstein-Wertheim, who took off in the 
plane St. Raphael, from England for 
Canada, found their graves in the At- 
lantic, as must also have Lloyd Bertaud, 
James D. Hill, and Philip A. Payne, 
in the monoplane “Old Glory,’ who 
were flying from Old Orchard, Maine, 
to Rome. The Old Glory radioed S. O. 
S. signals from a point 600 miles east 
of Newfoundland, and its wreckage, 

hout sign of life, was discovered a 

2k later by a rescue ship sent out by 

lliam Randolph Hearst, whose pa- 
rs backed the flight. All now agree 
at the westward Atlantic passage is 
stly more difficult than the eastward. 
our planes have successfully nego- 
ated the eastward flight this summer, 
hile none have been able to buck the 
srrific headwinds which prevail in the 


NOT THE FIRST WORLD FLIGHT 


Model of the Monument by a young Italian 
sculptor, erected at Seattle to the Army 
round-world fliers of 1924 





SCHLEE (LEFT) AND BROCK (CENTER) 
As they stepped from their plane at Croydon 


other direction. German, French, and 
Irish fliers who have taken off on sev- 
eral attempts westward, some flying 
several hundred miles over the water, 
have wisely decided to return. 

The Brock-Schlee flight ended, disap- 
pointingly for them, at Tokyo, after 
they had broken all previous records for 
flying that distance. The world breathed 
relief, however, to learn that the air- 
men had listened to the remonstrances 





The Toll of Ocean Flights 


Capt. SaintRoman and Commander 
Mouneyres, of Portugal, left Africa 
May 5, for Buenos Aires. 

Capt. Charles Nungesser and Capt. 
Francois Coli, of France, left Paris 
May 8, for New York. 

John A. Pedlar, Miss Mildred Doran 
and Lieut. V. R. Knope, of Michigan, 
left Oakland, Calif., Aug. 16, for Ha- 
waii, on Dole race. 

Jack Frost and Gordon Scott, left 
Oakland, August 16, for Hawaii, on 
Dole race. 

William P. Erwin and Alvin H. 
Eichwaldt, left Oakland, Aug. 18 in 
search of lost Dole flyers. 


Paul Redfern left Brunswick, Ga., 
Aug. 25, for Rio de Janeiro. 

Capt. Leslie Hamilton, Col. F. F. 
Minchin, and Princess Anne Lowen- 
stein-Wertheim, left Upavon, England, 
Aug. 31, for Ottawa, Canada. 

Lloyd Bertaud and James D. Hill, 
pilots, and Philip A. Payne, managing 
editor of the New York Daily Mirror, 
left Maine coast in monoplane “Old 
Glory,” Sept. 6, for Rome. 











of many experienced aviators and 
friends and decided to call off their 
next hop, from Japan to the Midway 
Islands, a minute group belonging to 
the U. S., 2480 miles eastward. To 
find the islands at all would be an un- 
heard of navigation feat, the typhoon 
season was getting worse, and, the final 
deterrent, no gasoline had been deliv- 
ered at this jumping-off place. Instead 
of breaking the round-world record ot 
Wells and Evans of 28 days, Schlee and 
Brock will finish their voyage by ship, 
flying from San Francisco to Detroit at 
the end. Their place in air history is 
secure, and they have set a commend- 
able example of efficient preparation 
and sensible caution. 

The movement for control or restric- 
tion of ocean flying has somewhat lan- 
guished in the light of a closer examina- 
tion of what it would entail. President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hoover both ex- 
pressed themselves unwilling to put a 
damper on experiment and progress by 
rigid Government regulation. A com- 
mittee consisting of the three assistant 
secretaries of aeronautics in the War, 
Navy and Commerce Departments, re- 
ported similarly. The Navy has with- 
drawn leaves for ocean flights from its 
personnel. But further regulation must 
coine through public opinion and pri- 
vate conservatism. Common sense in 
adopting all* safeguards, and in partic- 
ular, in foregoing sea flights in land 
planes is the need of the moment. 





““OLD GLORY” TAKING OFF 


The ill-fated plane of Bertaud, Hill, and 
Payne, as it crossed the Maine shore line on 
its last flight 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The System of Offense for High School Teams 


By Glenn S. Warner 
Head Football Coach, Leland Stanford, Jr. University 


ROM my observation and from what 

other coaches and high school play- 
ers themselves tell me, I am convinced 
that nine out of ten high school football 
teams are burdened with a much too 
complicated system of offense. A good 
offense is not made up principally of 
elaborate, tricky plays, but of a few 
substantial plays, perfectly worked up, 
in which every man after weeks of prac- 
tice knows exactly what to do and how 
to do it. 

High school boys think that the big 
University teams are successful because 
they have wizard coaches who teach 
their teams elaborate and _ intricate 
plays. I am continually receiving letters 
from school coaches asking me to send 
them two or three good trick plays. But 
the big University teams are good be- 
cause they are composed of experienced 
players who have been coached well in 
the rudiments—they know how to tackle 
and block and interfere; they have been 
taught a few strong plays which their 
coaches have found, perhaps by many 
years of experience, to be sure ground- 
gainers when every man does his part 
in the plays. No team can get anywhere 
which depends almost wholly upon 
tricks or forward and lateral passes. A 
team to be a winner must have the old 
punch which puts over a few’ simple 
plays with so much speed and so much 
driving power that the defense cannot 
resist the force and cleverness with 
which the plays are executed. 


I do not mean to say that forward 
passes should not be resorted to: every 
team should have some good forwara 
pass plays; perhaps six can be worked 
up sufficiently well to be useful, but 
more than this number from any one 
formation is wasted energy. Neither do 
I say that no trick plays should be used, 
for a good trick play used occasionally 
makes the opponents a bit wary and 
nervous, and good fakes and reverse 
plays are not only good ground-gainers 
but make the regular plays go better. 
The idea I wish to convey is that the 
good old power plays should not be neg- 
lected and too much reliance should not 
be placed upon deception. 

From what I have seen I should say 
that too many shift plays are used by 
high school teams. Shift plays are the 
hardest to execute of any system of 
offense, and even if carefully and per- 
fectly worked up, they have no ad- 
vantage over plays from a set formation. 
Penalties for not coming to a full stop 
are very severe under the new rules, 
and officials are going to watch closely 
this fall to see that shifting players 
actually all come to an appreciable stop 
It is all right to have an unbalanced 
line or a one-sided formation, but plays 
which involve a quick shift of players 
should not be attempted by high school 
teams. 

If I were coaching a high school 
team, I would use a standard formation 
with a four-and-two line such as I have 


A TYPICAL WARNER PLAY 
Coach Warner practices what he preaches. His methods are an open book, and lay stress on 
strong running plays through the line, off tackle, and around end, with every man in the in- 
terference. 


“POP”? WARNER 
His twenty years of coaching at Cornell, 
Carlisle, Pittsburgh, and Stanford have given 
him first rank among football coaches for 
brilliant strategy and successful teams. 


diagrammed and explained in my new 
book, and give the team about four line- 
plunging plays; an off-tackle play to 
either side; an end run or triple pass 
to either side; and a reverse play going 
to the short side with interference to 
take care of the end instead of depend- 
ing upon fooling him. I would also have 
a fake-reverse or spin play. These 
would be my running plays from the 
close formation. My forward passes 
would consist of a flank pass to either 
side, a rather short pass over center, 
and long passes which could be thrown 
to either side and down the center. With 
the new rules encouraging lateral and 
backward passing, I would work up one 
play to either side where the runner 
starts as for an attack at the tackle or 
inside the end, and then tosses the ball 
to a man running wide if the end is 
drawn in to stop the man first carrying 
the ball. From punt formation I would 
have a couple of line bucks; a run to 
either side outside of the defensive 
tackle by the man in the punter’s posi- 
tion; and a lateral pass to each side in 
which one of the backs near the line 
starts to go outside the defensive tackle 
and then passes the ball laterally to the 
player in the punter’s position, who runs 
wide. These plays would, of course, all 
have interference, and the lateral 
passes probably should be optional with 
the passer. 
(Concluded on Page 28) 





“Footwork 


the secret of power and speed” 


says a world’s champion athlete in a 


booklet written for boys 


NDOORS and outdoors—on the 

hard wood of the gymnasium 
floor as well as on the grass or clay 
of the tennis court—in every game 
where you have to cover ground 
fast—the saying of this great player 
holds good: ‘“‘Shoes must be ex- 

actly right.” 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Capital Gets Busy as President Returns; Owners Seek Injunctions Against Mine Union; 


The President Returns 
HREE months from the day they 
left Washington for the West, 

President and Mrs. Coolidge returned 
to the capital. While managing to get 
through a large quota of work, the 
President enjoyed himself thoroughly, 
improved in health, and made himself 
liki and respected by the good people 
of South Dakota who got to see him at 
close range. In Washington the Presi- 
dential menage re-entered the real 
White House, which had been under 


repair for six months. 


No Special Session 

The President’s first business after 
his return was to decide whether to call 
a special session of Congress to deal 
with flood relief and tax reduction be- 
fore the regular long session meets on 
the first Monday in December. The 
Congressional leaders, Longworth, Til- 
son, and Curtis, saw no need for it. 
Nothing could be accomplished legisla- 
tively, and it might unsettle business. 
Hence, there will be no special session. 
But Washington will be intensely busy, 
nonetheless. The important committees 
meet early and hold hearings and ex- 
ecutive sessions during which the form 
of pending legislation is threshed out. 
This is particularly true of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which will 
meet October 31 to plan the details of 
the 1928 tax bill. Whatever form of 
reduction is decided upon, it will be 
done here. 

The Coal Strike 

The large reserve of coal accumu- 

lated last April, the mild weather of 


Federal Reserve Powers Debated 


(pe. coouiDce’S | 
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—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune, 


DR. COOLIDGE RETURNS FROM 
HIS VACATION 


the summer and the operation of many 
non-union mines to capacity have com- 
bined to lull the nation into forgetful- 
ness that the bituminous strike has con- 
tinued unabated for six months and is 
now no nearer a settlement than in the 
spring. Efforts of the governors of the 
states chiefly involved—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania—to arrange 
conferences between the operators and 
the union have uniformly failed. Spo- 
radic violence has occurred where union 


“é 


mines have reopened on an “open shop”’ 
policy. 

In Gallatin, Pa., the feeling between 
union and non-union miners who have 
taken their places extended to their 
children. More than half the enrolment 
in the public school struck and refused 
to attend with the sons and daughters 
of “scabs.” 


A BITUMINOUS 
COAL MINE 


This mine is at Ori- 
ent, Illinois, in the 
“Central Competitive 
Field,” the district 
where the United 
Mine Workers are 
locked in a death 
grapple with the or- 
ganized coal oper- 
ators of the North. 


The strike has now entered a legal 
stage which may have very fundamental 
effects upon the entire relation between 
the unions and the operators. Two suits 
have recently been brought for injunc- 
tions against the union to prevent its 
carrying on strike activities. At Steu- 
benville, Ohio, Federal Judge Hough 
granted an injunction under which no 
man can serve as a union picket unless 
he is an American citizen and can speak 
English. At Pittsburgh, the Terminal 
Coal Co., one of the largest producing 
corporations, asked an injunction pro- 
hibiting any picketing or interference 
of any kind with the operation of the 
mines. The company charged that the 
entire Jacksonville agreement was 
illegal and in restraint of trade, the 
unions countering that the company had 
broken its contract. The court’s decision 
is awaited with anxiety by both sides. 





—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post. 


THE BATTLE GROUND 





Prohibition 

The death of Wayne B. Wheeler, for 
many years general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, removes the most out- 
standing figure among the organized dry 
forces of the country. An able lawyer, 
a deeply religious man, with a crusader’s 
devotion to the prohibition cause, he was 
respected even by his wet opponents. 
His talents were more effective in the 
organization of the campaign to pass 
and ratify the 18th Amendment than in 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
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THE LATE WAYNE B. WHEELER 


General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon League 


There is no one left in the prohibition 
ranks who combines his varied abilities. 
The new Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement, Seymour Lowman of New 
York, had been in office only a month 
when he issued several vigorous public 
statements. The enforcement service, he 
said, is permeated with crooks and 
bribery is rampant. He has discharged 
many incompetent agents. These state- 
ments aroused considerable agitation at 
the Treasury Department as reflecting 
upon the present Administration. Secre- 
tary Mellon, returning from Europe, 
quickly clipped Lowman’s wings, as he 
had Haynes’ before, and Dr. J. M. 
Doran, the ‘present commissioner of 
prohibition, will hereafter be the 
spokesman for the Department. 


Federal Reserve Powers 


The Federal Reserve System, estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1913, has 
been, by general consent, an important 
factor in stabilizing financial affairs. 
Under it the country is divided into 
twelve districts, each containing a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, which does no 
individual banking business, but acts as 
a wholesale co-ordinating agency for 
the member banks of its area. In other 
words, it accepts the ‘“‘paper’—i. e., 
notes and negotiable securities of the 
members, which have already been “dis- 
counted,” or paid in cash, minus a com- 
mission, to their private holders—and 
“rediscounts” it, charging a certain 
fixed rate for the use of the money. 
This rediscount rate is important be- 
cause it tends to set the price for all 
“call” money circulating within the dis- 
trict. Capitalists who have mamey to 
lend naturally take it to the market 


where they can get the highest return. 

Under the law the rediscount rates 
have been, until recently, set by the 
regional banks, subject to a veto by 
the Federal Reserve Board, the central 
authority of the system. The rate all 
over the country had been 4% until 
July, when a movement to reduce it to 
3%% was begun by the Kansas City 
bank, and all the other districts fell 
in line except Chicago and Minneapolis. 
The Federal Reserve Board issued an 
executive order last month to the Chi- 
cago bank, arbitrarily fixing its rate 
at 34%. 

Violent protest resulted. The Chicago 
bankers resent the Federal dictation, 
and various political leaders, especially 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, co- 
author of the Reserve Act, declared it 
was never the intention of Congress or 
the Treasury Department to vest abso- 
lute power over rediscount rates in the 
Federal Board. The case will probably 
be carried into Congress, and a general 
attack on the powers of the Board may 
be initiated there. The charter of the 
Federal Reserve System expires in 
1934 and may come in for radical 
modification before it is renewed. 

The vote in the Board to force the 
change in the Chicago rate was only 
4 to 3, with D. R. Crissinger, Governor 
of the Board, deciding for the reduc- 
tion. Mr. Crissinger, a friend and ap- 
pointee of President Harding, an- 
nounced his resignation shortly after, 
but declared it had nothing to do with 
the rate controversy. 


Mr. McAdoo Withdraws 


William Gibbs McAdoo, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who was dead- 
locked with Governor Alfred E. Smith 
for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion at Madison Square Garden in 1924, 
has decided to “step aside,” in order to 
prevent in 1928 a r-petition of the 
struggle over the “false religious issue” 
which all but. wrecked the party. 

Mr. McAdoo in 1924 stood as the 
champion of the dry, Protestant ele- 
ments in the West and South, and 
reached a majority in the convention, 
but never the required 2/3 vote to 
nominate. Since then, his influence has 
gradually declined, and it was evident, 
even before his renunciation, that his 
candidacy next year could not hope to 
be successful. Some Southern leaders 
suggest that Governor Smith should re- 
ciprocate. But this is asking a good deal 
of a man who has the nomination with- 
in his grasp. 


NAME ME! 


Win Five Dollars 


1. I was born when gold mining was the 
nation’s great adventure; my early profes- 
sional days after Yale were spent in wresting 
gold directly from the earth against life- 
endangering odds; later I followed the more 
subtle quest for gold in developing hydraulic 
enterprises. 


2. I have been on perilously intimate terms 
with death during the guerrilla warfare of a 
Mexican revolution and again when I saw 
the gallows erected upon which I was to hang 
because I was accused of partie’ pation in an 
unsuccessful South American uprising. Mark 
Twain, who visited the prisen, remarked that 
“after all there was no place where one was 
so safe from interruption as in jail.” 


3. I lived to be appointed special United 
States Ambassador to the coronation of George 
V and to have my seventy-first birthday cele- 
brated by simultaneous dinners in the Rand, 
Manila, Tokyo, Lisbon, Berlin, Paris, London, 
San Francisco, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
New York. 


4. My son has had a less adventurous life 
but a productive one. He is widely known as 
a scientist having invented some 224 patents 
associated with the solution of problems in 
radio telegraphy and pipe organ mechanics. 





Guess Who! 


“NAME ME”. will appear in every 
issue of THE SCHOLASTIC and will 
consist of an engraving of some famous 
personality, past or present, drawn 
from all walks of life, together with 
a few brief and interesting facts about 
him to help identify the celebrity. 

All students are ype submit 
their guesses, but the co name is 
not enough to win the prize. For the 
best 100-word essay on the subject of 
each contest, THE SCHOLASTIC 
will pay $5.00. e prize-winner of 
each contest will be announced in the 
second issue following the one in which 
it appears. Address “Name Me” Editor. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Arbitration Main Theme of Eighth League Assembly; Latin America Seeks League Aid 


Against U.S 


The League of Nations 


HE eighth annual meeting of the 

Assembly of the League of Nations 
has brought confirming evidence of the 
importance of that body as .. forum for 
voicing world opinion against war. The 
best known of pre-war githerings, the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, 
can hardly be compared w.th it in value 
as a medium for the ex- 
pression of peace senti- 
ment. In the session just 
closed at Geneva, the 
laudation of arbitration 
and peace by the lead- 
ing foreign ininisters of 
Europe has undoubtedly 
contr. buted mach toward 
future harmony. 

Irom the outset the tue 
Assembly was concerned 
in the adoption of some 
plan for the outlawry cf 
war. The chief proposal 
was introduced by the 
Polish delegation, de- 
claring that a “war of 
agression” is an inter- 
national crime, and 
pledging the members 
of the League to adjust 
all differences by pacific 
means. The special in- 
terest of Poland in the 
prevention of war is evi- 
dent. The Polish Corri- 
dor cuts a swath between 
the main territories of the 
German Reich and East 
Prussia, and is considered a standing 
affront by the Germans. The German 
delegation, however, showed unmistak- 
able evidence of a desire to abolish war. 
The announcement of Foreign Minister 
Stresemann to the Assembly that Ger- 
many would accept the compulsory 
arbitration clause in the protocol of the 
World Court is a notable event. Ger- 
many is the first of the great powers 
to accept the principle of compulsory 
arbitration. 

The address of Aristide Briand, 
French Foreign Minister, who since the 
war has become the outstanding orator 
of peace, was another event of the ses- 
sion. Moved by the sufferings of France 
to the conviction that in war there are 
no victors but that all are vanquished, 
Briand has apr ared at more than one 
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Assembly to launch the force of his 
2loquence in favor of the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. The concluding 
phrase of his recent speech, “Peace— 
peace by and through arbitration,” was 
greeted with an ovation for several 
minutes. 

American interest in the League of 
Nations was shown in a $2,000,000 gift 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which 
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was unanimously accepted by the As- 
sembly. The development of Geneva as 
a center for the study of international 
relations has made necessary an in- 
crease in research facilities, and the 
gift is to be used in the erection of a 
library, to serve League officials and 
independent investigators who come to 
Geneva. 

With the election of Canada, Cuba 
and Finland to non-permanent seats on 
the Council, the number of American 
countries represented on the smaller 
body is increased to four. Columbia and 
Chile were chosen by the previous 
Assembly. 


An International Triangle 


The growing power of the United 
States since the war and the weakening 


GENEVA 
(left) 
The Church of 


. Lord Cecil Quits British Cabinet 


of Europe has not only made improb- 
able any aggression by European 
nations in Latin America but has 
caused Latin American nations to fear 
the power of the United States. Asa pro- 
tection against the absolutism of the 
United States in the Western Hem- 
isphere, a number of Latin American 
nations have clung to the League of 
Nations, hoping that in time it will 
prove to be a bulwark. 
Several instances have 
shown the rivalry of the 
United States and the 
League in Latin Amer- 
ica. At one time there 
was considerable senti- 
ment in France for tak- 
ing the case of the 
American occupation of 
Haiti before the League. 
Recently Secretary Kel- 
logg complained that the 
American treaty with 
Panama had been de- 
feated in the Panama 
National Assembly be- 
cause of European ob- 
jections. In compelling 
Panama to consider her- 
self in a state of war 
whenever the. United 
States engages in war, 
Europe considers the 
treaty a violation of the 
Covenant of the League 
of Nations, to which 
Panama had subscribed. 

It is significant that a 
South American, En- 
rique Villegas, of Chile, is acting presi- 
dent of the Council, and Alberto N. 


Pierre, one 
the historic 


and Publish- 


Guani, of Uruguay, is President of the — 


Assembly, thus showing the desire of 
members of the League to give dis- 
tinctive recognition to Latin America. 
During the past Assembly a sugestion 
was made to the League by Dr. Eusebio 
A. Morales of Panama that the ques 
tion as to whether the Canal Zone is 
under the sovereignty of Panama or the 
United States should be submitted to an 
impartial tribunal. This dispute, which 
has given rise to diplomatic exchanges 
between the two countries in the past, 
rests on the interpretation of the leasing 
clause of the Treaty of 1903. Secretary 
Kellogg made prompt rejoinder that the 
League has nothing to do with the Canal 
Zone. Although the President of 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL HEADLINES 
Left to right: Alberto Guani of Uruguay, President of League of 
Nations Assembly; Lord Robert Cecil, who resigned from British 
Cabinet; Robert P. Scripps, publisher of Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers; Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Mexican presidential candidate. 


Panama has disclaimed the saggestion 
of Dr. Morales, it nevertheless shows 
the possibility of bringing disputes be- 
tween the United States and other 
American countries into public discus- 
sion through the League. Acting Presi- 
dent Villegas of the League Council 
has also suggested that the League of 
Nations should attempt a solution of the 
Tacna-Arica dispute, a proposal which 
touches the United States in a par- 
ticularly sensitive spot since the failure 
of her mediation efforts. 


Lord Cecil Resi zns 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood has re- 
signed from the British cabinet because 
of a difference of opinion with his fel- 
low ministers over vital questions of 
foreign affairs, presenting an unusual 
challenge to those who are directing 
the policies of Great Britain. In his 
letter of resignation Lord Cecil declared 
himself to be out of harmony with the 
cabinet on questions of arbitration and 
disarmament. At the recent Geneva 
Naval Conference he found himself out 
of sympathy with his instructions, and 
placed the blame for the failure of the 
conference to a large extent on his own 
government. An agreement could have 
been reached, he said, without sacrific- 
ing any essential British interest. This 
is quite in contrast with the British off- 
cial view that the stubbornness of the 
United States was solely responsible 
for the failure. : 

The outstanding position of Lord 
Cecil gives his criticisms unusual 
weight. He comes from a prominent 
family, his father having been Lord 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister. He has 
had long and honorable service at the 
bar, in Parliament and in the govern- 
ment. At the Paris Conference in 1919 


he participated in the drafting of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Later he represented Great Britain at 
many meetings of the League and other 
international conferences. His censures 
backed by his undoubted prestige will 
probably bring about criticism of the 
policies of the Baldwin government, 
both in the British press and in Parlia- 
ment. 


The Mexican Election of 1928 


Can Mexico change presidents with- 
out a revolution? Comparative tranquil- 
ity during the last two administrations 
has given cause to hope that the days 
of bloodshed are over, and that a deci- 
sion at the polls would be accepted by 
all candidates. But the ferocity of the 
campaign already beginning for next 
summer's presidential election is cause 
for apprehension. 

The best known of the three ‘candi- 
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—tThiele in Clarksburg ‘Telegram. 


HIS “WILD IRISH ROSE” 





dates is General Alvaro Obregon, a 
former president, whose re-election after 
an intervening administration was made 
constitutionally possible by an amend- 
ment permitting two non-consecutive 
terms. The other two candidates, Gen- 
eral Arnulfo Gomez and General Fran- 
cisco Serranno, both denounce the can- 
didacy of Obregon and claim that a 
second term is a violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Mexican Revolution, made 
sacred by the blood of fallen patriots. 
President Calles has thus far main- 
tained an attitude of impartiality 
toward all candidates and has given no 
ground for the fear that he will throw 
the election to his friend Obregon. 


Foreign Notes 


The new Chilean ambassador to the U. S., 
Carlos Davila, has arrived in Washington. 
He is expected to present a proposal inviting 
President Coolidge to withdraw as arbiter 
in the Tacna-Arica dispute, thus leaving the 
affair to be settled by direct negotiations be- 
tween Peru and Chile. Peru, however, favors 
the continuation of the present attempt to 
arbitrate. 

10] 


The first International Conference of Press 
Experts called together under the auspices of 
the League of Nations adjourned recently 
after adopting resolutions against censorship 
in peace times and other resolutions aimed 
to facilitate the work of international jour- 
nalists. American newspapermen took an 
active part. The work of the “ambassadors 
of the people” in securing and transmitting 
international news has been an important 
element in the growth of open diplomacy 
since the war. 

a 


Irish sentiment, as expressed in the general 
election of September 15, seems to incline 
toward the moderation of President Cos- 
grave, rather than the extreme republicanism 
of DeValera. The Government has gained 
about fourteen seats in the Dail, and the 
Fianna Fail party of DeValera has lost six, 
according to early returns. This ensures the 
indefinite continuation of the present Govern- 
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Classified rates: 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; nu order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 


Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 
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FREE! Illustrated bargain list. Prem- 
ium cataloging 40c for names of two 
collectors. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 








IN line with its policy of opening the 
columns of THE SCHOLASTIC to 
the boys and girls who read it, the Editors 
announce the opening of a Tabloid Book 
Review Department. 

Contributions will be limited to 75 
words, exclusive of the name gf the book, 
author, and publisher. y must be 
original, typewritten or written in ink and 
on one side of the paper only, and must 
bear the name and school of the con- 
testant. The writer of the review which 
the Editors consider best of those sub- 
mitted for any one issue will be allowed to 
choose a prize book from the lists of the 
Modern Library or the Everyman’s Li- 
brary. Any student regularly enrolled in 
a secondary school may submit reviews. 

The Book Review Department will ap- 
pear once each month, in the following 
issues: November 12, December 10, Jan- 
uary 21, February 18, March 17, April 14, 





and Nay 12. In order to be considered 
for publication in a given issue, reviews 
must be postmarked not later than three 
weeks before the date of issue. For in- 
stance, for the November 12 issue, re- 
views must be mailed by October 22. On 
each book page new books of interest to 
students will be announced. Contestants 
may review books from this list if they 
wish but it is not to be regarded as limit- 
ing their choice. All books reviewed, 
however, should be of fairly recent pub- 
lication. Non-fiction stands as good a 
chance as novels. THE SCHOLASTIC 
cannot undertake to supply review copies. 
The Editors have chosen the tabloid 
form because they believe its restrictions 
tend to stimulate discriminating choice of 
words and do away with the review that 
is merely a wordy rehash of the plot. 
The tabloid reviews below are given 
as suggestive of what can be done in 75 
words. They illustrate varied types. 











300 different stamps, 20c. 500, 40c. 
1000, 80c. 2000, $3.50. Fred Onken, 
630 79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








105 China, etc., 2c. Album (500 il- 
lustrations) 3c. Bullard, BB31, Boston. 
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Spectal Sterling Silver Class Muss, 
$1.25 to groups of 12 or more. 
Sterling Silver or Gold-filled Pins 
to match, 75ce. Samples furnished 
from iMustrated folder which we send free on request. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 12 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 





N arrow shot into a group of fra- 
ternity and sorority members on 
practically any campus in America 


prereer about nine chances out of ten of hit- 
ting the wearer of Balfour jewelry. 


See a Balfour re ive before 
us a 


Class Rings and Pins 
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Announcements 

Special Club, Society and 
Fraternity Insignia 

L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
27 County Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 





Peacock House. By Eden Phillpotts. 





Macmil- 

lan, 1927. 

There’s not a dull page in all the fifteen 
tales of adventure, romance and mysteries, 
earthly or supernatural, that make up this 
collection. Whether the story concerns the 
Dartmoor country-folk Philpotts knows so 
well, or a group of gay blades of the Refor- 
mation, the suspense is equally intense. For 
the reader who isn’t too breathlessly excited 
to notice details, there are a wealth of sly, 
satiric comment and odd bits of exquisite de- 
scription. —R. F. S. 

Giants in the Earth, By O. E. Rolvaag. 

Harper & Bros., 1927. $2.50. 

By the same power with which Knut 
Hamsun in Groavth of the Soil holds us wrapt 
in the saga of man and the barren land, 
blooming into a prosperous farmstead, so this 
Norwegian immigrant to the Dakotas carries 
us on, not merely reading, but living with 
his pioneers, in their struggles, tragedies, and 
exulting joy of creation. Lincoln Colcord’s 
translation of this Norse-American epic is 
identical with the original in spirit—H. R. G. 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. By 
Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
In Abraham Lincoln, Carl Sandburg has 

given us his masterpiece. In a background of 

sweeping civilization and restless progress, 
life, sacrifice, silence and prayer contend with 
inevitable fate. The poignant and unparal- 
leled sorrows of a boy are blended into the 


force, achievement and experience of the 
man. Intuition... . laughter next door to 
tears .... the singing virtuoso of a flung 
note .... whimsical play and interplay of 


the arteries of life... soul... . balance. 
Sandburg has outdone himself.—E. C. W. 


The Chicken-Wagon Family. By Barry Bene- 

field. Century Co., 1924. 

If you are prone to judging the conduct 
of others without placing yourself in their 
situation; if you would know the value of 
sacrifice and temptations; if you would ap- 
preciate forgiveness, climb into the chicken 
wagon, ride with the Fippany’s and Jim 
through the story; then if not cured, give up 
the pretense of honesty and spend the rest 
of your life reading Mid-Victorian novels 
that lull you into a harmless daze of stu- 
eH D Ay 


What of It? By Ring Lardner. Scribners. 


In regards to the title it seems they isn’t 
no answer, which is the joke of the book. 
Still, at that, they isn’t much doubt but what 
Ring gets next to the common guy on the 
street—birds like I and you—about as neat 
as any ink-slinger I know.—F. L. M. 
El Supremo. By Edward Lucas 

George H. Doran Co. 1916. 

Who is the greatest man yet produced in 
the Western Hemisphere? Unanimously 
wiggling hands vote for Lincoln. But—be- 
lieve it or not—here’s a great historical novel- 
ist who says it was Dr. Francia, Dictator of 
Paraguay from 1813 to 1840. Mr. White's 
miraculously embroidered tale of intrigue, 
adventure, romance, and conflict between 
gaucho republicanism and effete Spanish blue 
bloods compels our credence.—K. M. G. 


White. 





A List of New Books 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Beard, Charles A. The Rise of American 
Civilization. 2v. N. Y., Macmillan. $12.50. 
Davis, William Stearns. The French Revolu- 
tion as Told in Fiction. Chi., A. L. A. 50s. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
Amundsen, Roald and Others. First Crossing 
of the Polar Sea. N. Y. Doran. $5.00. 
Chatterton, Edward K. Windjammers and 
Shellbacks. Philadelphia, Lippincott. $4.50. 
Mason, Gregory. Silver Cities of Yucatan. 
N Y. Putnam. $3.50. 
LITERATURE 
De La Mare, Walter, and Others. 
- Readings. N. Y. Knopf. $5.00. 
Green, Paul. The Field God and In Abra 
ham’s Bosom. N. Y. McBride, $2.00. 


Selected 


O’Neill, Eugene. A Play. Marco Millions. 
N. Y. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
FICTION 


Byrne, Donn. Brother Saul. N. Y. Century. 
$2.50 


Cobb, Irvin S. Ladies and Gentlemen. N. 
Y. Cosmopolitan. $2.50. 
Ferber, Edna. Mother Knows Best. 
itv, N Doubleday. $2.50. 
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(: 
The balloon Detroit, piloted by R. G. Hill, 
a won the sixteenth international contest for the 
Gordon Bennett trophy, in a field of fifteen 
starters representing eight nations. The win- 
ner landed at Baxley, Ga. 
0] 
Many records were expected to be broken 
by the “annual” Dempsey-Tunney heavy- 
weight championship fight at Soldiers Field, 
Chicago, Sept. 22. ‘Total attendance of 
160,000, gross gate receipts of $3,000,000, a 
$1,000,000 guarantee to Champion Tunney, 
and a total of 2,000,000 words telegraphed to 
) newspapers were among them. 
10] 
» The English Speaking Union has arranged 
‘ an exchange of teachers between America 
1 and Great Britain, by which four secondary 
5 school teachers from each nation will take 
f each others’ places for the present year. 
t 8 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, chief judge of 
n the New York Court of Appeals, has been & if 
5 named by President Coolidge to become one rey, wee PF 
of the American members of the Hague Tri- *e f £ | 
bunal, succeeding Oscar S. Straus. y * 2.1 
— | 
a é A we” 
ers. Jean Callizo, French aviator, was found : ; 
ait guilty of fraud in establishing the world’s ERNST VIERKOTTER 
00k. altitude record. The French Aero Club in- German Channel swimmer, who won the 
what stalled a barograph on Callizo’s plane which $30,000 prize offered for swimming Lake 
| the registered only 4,000 meters when Callizo Ontario, covering 21 miles in 11 hours 42 
neat claimed a height of 13,000 (42,650 feet). minutes. Only three finished. 
Lieut. John A. Macready, U.S.A., automati- =— 
Jhite. cally succeeds to the record. Miss Lois Eleanor Delander, a 16-year-old 
3) school girl of Joliet, Ill., won the title of 
ed in Ground has been broken for Temple Uni- “Miss America, 1927” at the Atlantic City 
ously versity’s new 23-story “Temple of Learning” bathing beauty contest. 
ass in Philadelphia. Construction work on the | 
\ovel- University of Pittsburgh’s 29-story “Cathedral Chief Justice William Howard Taft cele- 
i ” 3 yj 5 ae . * . 
for of of Learning” is already in progress. brated his 70th birthday anniversary at his 
hite’s & summer home, Murray Bay, Canada. 
rigue, . A ' 
tween A bill to end New York City’s slums by 0} 
1 blue condemnation and sale of land in congested The fourth annual Graphic Arts Exhibi- 
sections has been passed by the Board of tion at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Estimate against the protests of real estate contained examples of the best printing crafts- 
interests. The bill must be approved by a manship of the world. The German section 
referendum at the general election. was notable for its originality. 
ES 
erican 
$12.50. 
evolu- 
A. 50s. 
rossing 
)0. 
rs and 
$4.50. 
ucatan 
elected 
A bra- 
0. 
fillions. 
Yentury: THE BRITISH POLO FOUR _ 
ie which went down to defeat in two hard-fought games against the American picked team at 





Meadowbrook, L. I. The United States thus retained the international polo cup. 
Garden 


TRAVEL FOR 
“UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

$1900-$2700 year. Men, 18 up. 

See your country. Steady. Com- 

mon education sufficient. Write 

IMMEPIATELY for 32 page 
book with list of positions now obtainable and particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R307, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








University 


Broad and Montgomery 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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and Sciences 
Teachers College 


School of Commerce 





Professional Schools: 


Theology 
Law 
Medicine 
Dentistry 
Pharmacy 
Chiropody 
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University High School 
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THE LATE ZAGHLOUL PASHA OF EGYPT 


Deaths of the Month 


Bingham, Amelia, 58, Sept. 2, noted actress of 
a quarter of a century ago. In 1925 she 
took part in the revival of “Trelawney of 
the Wells.” 

Duncan, Isadora, 47, Sept. 14, founder of 
modern classical dance. While driving in 
Nice her long scarf caught in the wheel of 
her car and her neck was broken. 

Glidden, Col. Charles J., 70, Sept. 11, was 
associated with Alexander Graham Bell in 


Aldous Huxley, Satirist 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


ley’s satire plays upon contemporary 
life. 

Carl and Mark Van Doren say that 
the only refuge for future writers—who 
see the ills of the world so painfully as 
does Huxley—is romance. I do not 
know. It is hard to understand how an 
absolutely candid picture of reality will 
make people satisfied with ignoring such 
reality. To save their very souls, they 
cannot, once they see it. Huxley cannot. 
That is what worries him. He is tem- 
peramentally inclined to a belief in a 
more glamourous and more poetic world 
than he actually finds, but he is also 
gifted with a sight that is keen. And he 
passes this sight on, as his heritage of 
wisdom. 

What Huxley may do for this world is 
to enable it to laugh at its pains as well 
as grieve for them. Then may come an 
ability to take reality less seriously or 
less painfully. And then romance may 
arrive. But that is all guess work. To 
us, his great gift is the transformation 
of some ugly realities that worry us into 
something just as real but extraordinar- 
ily amusing. He stops us from taking 
ourselves and our world too seriously. 


that lull you into a harmless daze of stu- Ferber, Edna. 
ey fre D Ay itv 


N Doubleday. $2.50. 
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The System of Offense 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


I think most high school teams neg- 
lect the rudiments too much. No plays 
are any good unless the players know 
how to start quickly, how to charge and 
block, and how to handle the ball. Prac- 
tice in these things would be of much 
greater advantage than to put in a lot 
of time on fancy plays. Also it should 
be realized that a good defense is just 
as important as a good offense, and more 
time should be put in at tackling than 
most high school players devote to this 
important feature of play. Eleven good. 
sure, and deadly tacklers are never go- 
ing to be beaten very badly, even if 
they have no effense at all. 

I have noticed also that there is a 
tendency among many high school 
coaches to use their heaviest men in 
the backfield. This is a mistake, because 
the best backs in the world cannet gain 
when they are behind a weak line. My 
experience has convinced me that a 
strong line is more important than a 
strong backfield. It is all right to use 
one heavy man behind the line if he is 
fast enough to do the heavy line 
plunging, but I would rather have my 
big men in the line than behind it. 


: Ve ‘  : °9 . . . ° 
his ear'v °-+ :-iments with the telephone In this, in recent literature, he is alone. Practically all I have written in this 
and at oi: . me controlled one sixth of the \_ ; onttiilin: inntn Cot d in this sl 
Bell systen in the U. S. He was also a No one else does it as he does. Other article can be summed up in this short 

sentence: Use a few simple but strong 


pioneer in aeronautics and automobiling. 


people who are serious are dull and 



























































































Hind, C. Lewis, 65, Aug. 31, distinguished jum; other people who are amusing are plays perfectly worked up, very few The 
yet critic, author and editor of the Oo, trivial and empty. Huxley is deceptive plays, a small number of good typical 
Kirkwood, Irwin R., 48, Aug. 29, editor of amusing and full of wisdom at the same passes; and do not spend valuable time Alliso 
the Kansas City Star and patron of art. time. We wish he and his tribe might Upon a large assortment of plays which, % 
— — on William Nelson Gal- Jive forever. by reason of the shortness of the season po 
ery of Kansas City. ‘ : : R - ss as 4 
Loew, Marcus, 57, Sept. 5, head of the Loew ©=——-—-—____. — pa ta a of the squad, ei Jane” 
chain of theatres and of the Metro-Gold- BOYS & $2.00 GIVEN Wonk Glly Se Ban cence. war I 
wyn-Mayer Pictures Corporation. Born in GIRLS . JUST FUN = om 
poverty, Mr. Loew made his own way to Simbly sell 50, Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 4 THIREE to FIVE MINUTES — 
wealth and a high place in the amusement a eae — b< oo alain ie a to FORTY THEATRES added 
world. t. Nicholas Seal Co., eot. -S, rooklyn, N. Y. AND ALL SHOPS names 
Strachey, John St. Loe, 67, Aug. 26, well- a as pat 
known English writer and editor. He was vi 
educated at Oxford and in 1886 became | VAE Pat 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine, and later OTEL. langua 
of the Spectator. For thirty years he H Macke 
preached free-trade doctrines in his period- / | also J 
ical and made it one of the most influential |} | ; R 
journals of opinion in England and the |]! N_ unusual school, where a spondi 
Colonies. | boys of intelligence and Danish 
Smith, H. A. Hammond, 56, Aug. 28, of the | energy can progress as rapidly in Rus 
Metropolitan Museum, one of the foremost By es tk >vy wish: where real pr examp] 
restorers of old paintings in the world. |! 7 Cae: } en ‘| I 
Wheeler, Wayne B., 58, Sept. 5, general coun- |} dents can make up back work | where | 
sel of the Anti-Saloon League of America, || while carrying on with regular | his cal 
credited = — hy od about (See classes. If you have lost a term, the smi 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. (See . ; On, : 
The Fortnight in Public A ffairs.”) due be illness, acon can catch up | ao 
Zaghloul, Pasha Said, 76, Aug. 23, President at Kiski—if you'll work! nd 
of the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies and addition 
Nationalist leader. Called “the grand old WRITE baptisn 
man of Egypt.” He devoted his life to Sees: - his fat] 
freeing his country from foreign domina- Kiskiminetas Springs th ; 
tion. Zaghloul, who rose from peasant to | oe 
Prime Minister of Egypt, resigned that po- School At first 
sition in 1924 rather than accept the dras- || Box 921, Saltsburg, Pa. They wi 
tic terms of England as a penalty for the J], | sense of 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack. , —-— ; 
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Your Name and Your Neighbor’s 


II. Father-Names. By A. A. Alter 


N enumerating the possible ways of 
pple esos a man from others of 
the same name, by describing him, by 
locating him or his dwelling, or by stat- 
ing what he is doing or is accustomed 
to do, that is, his trade, one other 
method of identification was barely 
mentioned. In settled communities where 
degrees of kinship are known, a refer- 


The coat of arms of the Allison family, a 
typical patronymic. The first ancestor of the 
Allisons was a knight named Alis (same as 
the modern Ellis). 
ence to a relative of the person in mind, 
as “Tom’s (boy) Dick,” or “Samanthy’s 
Jane” is enough to specify the partic- 
ular Dick or Jane intended. Usually the 
reference is to the father; hence the 


) added appellations or rather the sur- 


names derived from them, are classed 
as patronymics or sire-names. 
Patronymics are numerous in all 
languages. Harrison is the son of Harry. 
Mackenzie is the son of Kenneth (as is 
also Kennedy); Johnson has corre- 
sponding to it, in Gaelic, McEwen; in 
Danish, Jansen; in Polish, Janowski; 
in Russian, Ivanovicz; or, to vary the 
examples by a slightly different class 
where the father himself was known by 
his calling, Smithson was the son of 
the smith; MacPherson, son of the par- 
son, and McIntyre, son of the carpenter. 
Under this system the son took, in 
addition to his own baptismal name, the 
baptismal (or occupational) name of 
his father. Thomas would be known as 
the son of John, or Thomas Johnson. 
At first such names were not hereditary. 
Chey were surnames only in the original 
sense of that word, that is, designations 


for the purpose of identification “over 
and above” the Christian name. They 
were handed down but were handed 
down for only one generation. In the 
next, Thomas’ son who had been chris- 
tened James, would be called, not James 
Johnson, but James Thompson. This is 
actually what has taken place in all 
countries where patronymics are the 
rule. In Iceland which was settled by 
Norsemen in the ninth century such al- 
ternation in names exists to this day. 
Eric, son of Magnus, is known as Eric 
Magnussen but Eric’s own son, Olaf, 
will be designated as Olaf Ericsen. 

But in other ways beside permanence 
these names fall short of being family 
names. The entire family did not share 
in them. The sons formed a common 








29 


cognomen from their father’s personal 
name. But what of their sister Mary? 
She, being a daughter, could not, by all 
the rules of logic, be known as the son 
of John or Mary Johnson. And in Eng- 
land, for a considerable period, such 
entries as ““Mary John’s daughter” are 
found in the parish registers. In some 
parts of Scandinavia (see the novels of 
Sigrid Undset) the word “datter” is 
still affixed. Even more absurd would 
have seemed the extension of the name 
Johnson to John’s wife. Women did not 
assume the surnames. of their husbands 
at marriage. There is an echo of this 
custom in Barrie’s life of his mother, 
Margaret Ogilvy, where he explains, 
“Margaret Ogilvy had been her maiden 
name, and after the Scotch custom she 
was still Margaret Ogilvy to her old 
friends.” 

Patronymics would not, of themselves, 
have developed into fixed family names. 
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Who Am I? 
Name me and my horse. 


you like us? 
what you thought of them. 


SCHOLASTIC. 





NAME ME —I AM A FIRST NATIONAL STAR 


Six Prizes for the Best Answers 


-, many breath-taking stunts. 





Where did you see us? 
Name some of my pictures. 


For the best 100-word essay by an American 
high school student correctly naming this star, 
First National Pictures will pay the following 
prizes: First, $5.00. Second, $2.50. Third, 
Fourth and Fifth, $1.00 each. Sixth, an auto- 
graphed photo of the star and his horse. All 
manuscripts must be postmarked before mid- 
night, October 12, 1927. Results will be an- 
nounced in the October 29 issue of THE 


Address answers to 
Famous Star Editor, First National Pictures 


Care of THE SCHOLASTIC, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. Iam a famous outdoor star. You 
have seen me with my horse in many 
| First National Pictures. 


j 


2. My horse is one of the finest on 
' the screen. You have seen him do 


3. I was once a star rider in a cir- 
cus named for a famous pioneer, as 
well as other circuses. 


4. I have a degree in civil en- 
gineering from a well-known school. 


5. I have found that success in ath- 
letics as well as professional life de- 
pends upon clean living and keeping 
in constant condition. 


How did 


Tell sincerely 




















tic terms of England as a penalty for the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack. 
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The Flower of Spain 
(Continued from Page 4) 


shade of annoyance over the Marchese San- 
viano’s large features. Lavinia agreed with 
her father that Gheta was a fool; She must 
be thirty, the younger suddenly realized. La- 
vinia’s mind returned to this silent, dark man 
who had passed in a cab. She realized that 
he was extremely handsome, and contrasted 
his erect slim carriage with Orsi’s thick, 
slouched shoulders. The latter interrupted her 
look, misinterpreted it, and said something 
about candy from Giacosa’s. 

Lavinia thanked him and rose; the discus- 
sion about the tea table became unbearably 
stupid, no better than the flat chatter of the 
nuns at school. 

Her room was small and barely furnished, 
with a thin rug over the stone floor, and 
opened upon the court about which the house 
was built. The Sanvianos occupied the second 
floor. Below, the piano nobile was rented by 
the proprietor of a great wine industry. It 
was evident that he was going out to dinner, 
for his dark blue brougham was waiting at 
the inner entrance. The horse, a fine sleek 
animal, was stamping impatiently, with ring- 
ing shoes, on the paved court. A flowering 
magnolia tree against one corner filled the 
thickening dusk with a heavy, palpitating 
sweetness. 

Lavinia stayed for a long while at the ledge 
of her window. Her hair, which she wore 
braided in a smooth, heavy rope, slid out and 
hung free. The brougham left, with a clatter 
of hoofs and a final clang of the great iron- 
bound door on the street; above, white stars 
grew visible in a blue dust. She dressed slow- 
ly, changing from one plain gown to another 
hardly less simple. Before the mirror, in an 
unsatisfactory lamplight, she studied her ap- 
pearance in comparison with Gheta’s. 

She lacked the latter’s lustrous pallor, the 
petal-like richness of Gheta’s skin. Lavinia’s 
cheeks bore a perceptible flush, which she de- 
tested and tried vainly to mask with powder. 
Her eyes, a clear bluish gray, inherited from 
the Lombard strain in her mother, were not 
so much fancied as her sister’s brown; but at 
least they were more uncommon and con- 
trasted nicely with her straight dark bang. 
Her shoulders and arms she surveyed with 
frank healthy approbation. Now her hair an- 
noyed her, swinging childishly about her 
waist, and she secured it in an instinctively 
effective coil on the top of her head. She de- 
cided to leave it there for dinner. Her mother 
was away for the night; and she knew that 
Gheta’s sarcasm would only stir their father 
to a teasing mirth. 

Later, Gheta departed for a ball, together 
with the Marchese Sanviano—to be dropped 
at his club—and Lavinia was left alone. The 
scene in the court was repeated, but with less 
flourish than earlier in the evening. Gheta 
would be nominally in the charge of Anna 
Mantegazza; but Lavinia knew how Iaxly the 
American would hold her responsibility. She 
wished, moving disconsolately under high 
painted ceilings through the semi-gloom of 
still, formal chambers, that she was a recog- 
nized beauty—free, like Gheta. 

The drawing-room, from which they had 
watched the afternoon procession, was in com- 
plete darkness, save for the luminous rectangle 
of the window they had occupied. Its drapery 
was still disarranged. Lavinia crossed the 
room and stood at the grille. The lights strung 
along the river, curving away like uniform 
pale bubbles, cast a thin illumination over the 
Lungarno, through which a solitary vehicle 
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moved. Lavinia idly watched it approach, but 
her interest increased as it halted directly op- 
posite where she stood. A man got quickly out 
—a lithe figure with a broad-brimmed hat 
slanted across his eyes. It was, she realized 
with an involuntary quickening of her blood, 
Abrego y Mochales. A second man followed, 
tendered him a curiously shaped object, and 
stood by the waiting cab while the bull-fighter 
walked deliberately forward. He stopped 
under the window and shifted the thing in 
his hands. 

A rich chord of strings vibrated through 
the night, another followed, and then a brief 
pattern of sound was woven from the serious 
notes of a guitar. Lavinia shrank back within 
the room—it was, incredibly, a serenade on 
the stolid Lungarno. It was for Gheta! The 
romance of the south of Spain had come to 
life under their window. A voice joined the 
instrument, melodious and melancholy, sing- 
ing an air with little variation, but with an 
insistent burden of desire. The voice and the 
guitar mingled and fluctuated, drifting up 
from the pavement exotic and moving. La- 
vinia could comprehend but little of the 
Spanish: 


“I followed through the acacias, 
But it was only the wind. ; 
looked for you beyond the limes 


” 





The thrill at her heart deepened until tears 
wet her cheeks. It was for Gheta, but her 
response was instant and uncontrollable. 

The song ended abruptly, with a sharp 
jarring note. The man by the carriage moved 
deferentially forward and took the guitar. She 
could see the minute pulsating sparks of 
cigarettes; heard a direction to the driver. 
Abrego y Mochales and the other got into 
the cab and it turned and shambled away. 
Lavinia Sanviano moved forward mechan- 
ically, gazing after the dark vanishing shape 
on the road. She was shaken, almost appalled, 
by the feeling that stirred her. A momentary 
terror of living swept over her; the thrills 
persisted; her hands were icy cold. She had 
been safely a child until now, when she had 
lost that small security, and gained—what? 

She studied herself, clad in her coarse night- 
gown with narrow lace, in her inadequate 
mirror. The color had left her cheeks and her 
eyes shone darkly from shadows. “Lavinia 
Sanviano!” she spoke aloud, with the extra- 
ordinary sensation of addressing, in her reflec- 
tion, a stranger. She could never, never wear 
her hair down again, she thought with an 
odd pang. 

Gheta invariably took breakfast in her 
room. It was a larger chamber by far than 
Lavinia’s toward the Via Garibaldi. A thick 
white bearskin was spread by the canopied 
bed, an elaborate dressing table stood between 
long windows drawn with ruffled pink silk, 
while the ceiling bore a scaling ottocento fres- 
coing of garlanded cupids. She was sitting in 
bed, the chocolate pot on a painted table at 
her side, when Lavinia entered. 

A maid was putting soft paper in the 
sleeves of Gheta’s ball dress, and Lavinia, 
finding an unexpected reluctance to proceed 
with what she had come to say, watched the 
servant’s deft care. 

“Mochales was here last night,” Lavinia 
finally remarked abruptly—‘“that is, he stood 
on the street and serenaded you.” 

Gheta put her cup down with a clatter. 

“How charming!” she exclaimed. “And I 
missed it for an insufferable affair. He stood 
under the window ‘i 

“With a guitar,” Lavinia proceeded evenly. 
“It was very beautiful.” 
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“Heavens! Bembo’s going to fetch him to 
the Guarinis’ sale, and I forgot and promised 
Anna Mantegazza to drive out to Arcetri! But 
Anna won’t miss this. It was really a ver, 
pretty compliment.” 7 

She spoke with a trivial satisfaction that 
jarred painfully on Lavinia’s memory of the 
past night. Gheta calmly accepted the sere- 
nade as another tribute to her beauty. The 
elder, Lavinia realized with an unsparing de- 
tachment, was enveloped in a petty vanity 
acquired in an atmosphere of continuous flat- 
tery; it had chilled her heart. 

The Guarinis, who had been overtaken by 
misfortune, and whose household goods were 
being disposed of at public sale, occupied a 
large, gloomy floor on the Via Cavour. The 
rooms were crowded by their friends and the 
merely curious; the carpets were protected by 
a temporary covering; and all the furnishings, 
the chairs and piano, pictures, glass and bi- 
joux, bore gummed and numbered labels. 

The sale was progressing in one of the 
larger salons, but the crowd circulated in a 
slow, solid undulation through every room, 
Gheta and Anna Mantegazza had sought the 
familiar, comfortable corner of an entresol, 
and were seated. Lavinia was standing tense- 
ly, with a laboring breast, when Bembo sud- 
denly appeared with the man whom he had 
called the Flower of Spain. 

“The Contessa Mantegazza,” Bembo said 
suavely, “Signorina Sanviano, this is Abrego 
y Mochales.” 

The bull-fighter bowed with magnificent 
flexibility. A hot resentment possessed Lavinia 
at Bembo’s apparent ignoring of her; but he 
had not seen her at first and hastened to 
repair his omission. Lavinia inclined her head 
stiffly an increasing confusion enveloped 
her, but she forced herself to gaze di- 
rectly into Mochales’ still, black eyes. His face, 
she saw, was gaunt, the ridges of his skull 
apparent under the bronzed skin. His hair, 
worn in a queue, was pinned in a flat disk 
on his head, and small gold loops had been 
riveted in his ears; but these peculiarities of 
garb were lost in the man’s intense virility, 
his patent brute force. His fine perfumed 
linen, the touch of scarlet at his waist, his 
extremely high-heeled patent-leather boots un- 
der soft uncreased trousers, served only to 
emphasize his resolute metal—they resembled 
an embroidered and tasseled scabbard that 
held a keen, thin and dangerous blade. 

Anna Mantegazza extended her hand in the 
American fashion, and Gheta smiled from— 
Lavinia saw—her best facial angle. The 
Spaniard regarded Gheta Sanviano so fixedly 
that after a moment she turned, in a species 
of constraint, to Anna. The latter spoke with 
her customary facility and the man responded 
gravely. They stood a little aside from La- 
vinia; she only partly heard their remarks, 
but she saw that Abrego y Mochales’ attention 
never strayed from her sister. 

Gheta spoke of her, for the three .urned to 
regard her. She met their scruti: with a 
doubtful half smile, which vanished as Anna 
Mantegazza made a light comment upon her 
hair being so newly up.. Lavinia detested the 
latter with a sudden and absurd intensity. She 
saw Anna, with a veiled glance at Gheta, 
make an apology and leave to join an eddy of 
familiars that had formed in the humaa 
stream sweeping by. Mochales stood very 
close to her sister, speaking seriously, while 
Gheta nervously fingered the short veil hang- 
ing from her gay straw hat. 

A familiar, kindly voice sounded suddenly 
in Lavinia’s ears, and Cesare Orsi joined her. 
He was about to move forward toward Gheta; 
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but before he could attract her attention, she 
disappeared in the crowd with the Spaniard. 

“Who was it?” he inquired. “He resembles 
a juggler.” 

Lavinia elaborately masked her hot resent- 
ment at this fresh stupidity. 

“A bull-fighter, I believe,” she said care- 
lessly. 

“In other words, a brute,” Orsi continued. 
“Such men are not fit for the society of—of 
your sister. One would think his mere presence 


would make her ill... . Yet she seemed quite 
pleased.” 
“Strange!” Lavinia spoke with innocent 


eves. 

Cesare Orsi regarded her with new interest 
and approbation. 

“You’re a sensible girl,’ he proclaimed; 
“and extremely pretty in the bargain.” He 
added this in an accent of profound surprise, 
as if she had suddenly grown presentable 
under his eyes. “In some ways,” he went on, 
gathering conviction, “you are as handsome 
as Gheta.” 

“Thank you, Signor Orsi,’ Lavinia re- 
sponded, with every indication of a modesty 
which, in fact, was the indifference of a 
supreme contempt. 

“| have been blind,” he asseverated, viva- 
ciously gesticulating with his thick hands. 

Lavinia studied him with a remote young 
brutality, from his fluffy, disarranged hair, 
adhering to his wet brow, to his extravagant- 
ly pointed shoes. 

“I must find Gheta,” she pronounced, sud- 
denly aware of her isolation with Cesare Orsi 
in the crowd, and of curious glances. Orsi 
immediately took her arm, but she eluded 
him. “Go first, please; we can get through 
sooner that way.” 

They progressed from room to room, thor- 
oughly exploring the dense throng about the 
auctioneer, but without finding either Gheta, 
Anna Mantegazza or the bull-fighter. 

“I can’t think how she could have forgot- 
ten me!” Lavinia declared with increasing 
annoyance. “It’s clear that they have all gone.” 
“Don’t agitate yourself,’ Cesare Orsi 
begged. “Sanviano will be absolutely contented 
to have you in my care. I am delighted. You 
iall go home directly in my carriage.” 

It was comfortable in the luxuriously up- 
holstered seat and, in spite of herself, Lavinia 
sank back with a contented sigh. There was 
in its case a gilt hand mirror, into which she 
eered, and a crystal vase. The Sanvianos 
had only a landaulet, no longer in its first 
condition. 

At home she found her father, his face 





‘tamped with an almost comical dismay, and 
holding an unlighted cigar. 

“Gheta left me at the Guarinis,” Lavinia 
halted impetuously. “If it hadn’t been for 
Signor Orsi I shouldn’t be here yet; I was 
completely ignored.” 

“Heavens!” her father exclaimed, waving 
her away. 

“Another feminine catastrophe! Go to your 
sister and mother. My head is in a whirl.” 

Her mother, then, had returned. She went 
forward and was suddenly startled by hear- 
ing Gheta’s voice rise in a Wail of despairing 
misery. She hurried forward to her sister’s 
toom. Gheta, fully dressed, was prostrate, face 
down, upon her bed, shaken by a strangled 
sobbing that at intervals rose to a thin, hys- 
terical scream. The Marchesa Sanviano, still 
in her traveling suit and close-fitting black 
hat, sat by her elder daughter’s side, trying 
vainly to calm the tumult. In the background 





the maid, her face streaming with sympathetic 
tears, was hovering distractedly with a jar of 
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DumB:—Do you know why black horses 
eat more than white horses? 

BELL :—I’ll bite; why? 

DumB:—Because there are 


horses than white horses. 
* * * 


more black 


Billy, aged three, was angry with mother, 
and was out for revgnge. 

“Mother, do you love Daddy ?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Then,” in triumph, “I’m going to sell 
him.” —A. Johnston, 

Homestead, Pa. 
* * 

O. M. writes in to tell us he thinks the 
hardest job in the world is for a one-armed 
man to wind a wrist-watch. 

How about singing a deaf baby to sleep? 

* * « 


DINER (to waiter) :—Pardon me, but this 
steak you just served me is very tough. Can’t 
something be done about it?” 

Wairer:—Sure, I'll bring you a sharper 
knife. 








volatile salts. 

“Mamma,” Lavinia demanded, torn by ex- 
travagant fears, “what has happened?” 

The marchesa momentarily turned a con- 
cerned countenance. 

“Your sister,” she said seriously, “has found 
some wrinkles on her forehead.” 

Lavinia with difficulty restrained a sharp 
giggle. Gheta’s grief and their mother’s 
anxiety at first seemed so foolishly dispropor- 
tionate to their cause. Then a realization of 
what such an occurrence meant.to Gheta 
dawned upon her. To an acknowledged beau- 
ty like Gheta Sanviano the marks of time 
were an absolute tragedy; they threatened her 
on every plane of her being. 

“But when ” Lavinia began. 

“They—Anna Mantegazza and she—went 
to the dressing room at the Guarinis’, where, 
it seems, Anna discovered them—sympatheti- 
cally, of course.” 

Gheta’s sobbing slowly subsided under the 
marchesa’s urgent plea that unrestrained emo- 
tion would only deepen her trouble. She did 
not appear at dinner; and afterward the mar- 
chese, his wife, and Lavinia sat wrapped in 
a gloomy silence. The marchesa was still 
handsome, in spite of increasing weight. She 
was a woman of decision and now she brought 
her hands smartly together. 

“We have waited too long with Gheta; we 
should not have counted so confidently on her 
beauty; time flies so treacherously. She must 
marry as soon as possible.” 

“Thank God, there’s Cesare Orsi!” her hus- 
band responded. 

Lavinia was gazing inward at the secretly 
enshrined image of the Flower of Spain. 


(Continued in the Next Issue) 








Reprinted from “The Happy End,” by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., authorized publisher. 











Conducted by Abe Savage 





Come Across! 


We are both surprised and pleased 
with the way you have taken to this 
department. A number of contribu- 
tions have already been received, some 
of which are printed in this issue. 
However, we regret that most of the 
contributors are too modest to sign 
their names to the little offerings. 
Hereafter, please sign your name and 
school when you send anything in to 
Tyroglyphics. 

And don’t wait to be coaxed. Let’s 
have those jokes, wise-cracks, and 
drawings which you can all do. Send 
them to the Tyroglyphics Editor of 
THE SCHOLASTIC. 











Which reminds us of the story about the 
man who entered a small restaurant, and 
when the waitress came to take his order, 
said, “I’ll have some scrambled eggs, coffee, 
and a few kind words.” 

The waitress shortly returned with his 
order. “Here’s your scrambled eggs and 
coffee.” 

“And how about the few kind words?” 

The waitress grinned: “Don’t eat them 
eggs!” 

* * * 

“What's the best way to make yourself fall 
asleep ?” 

“They say the best way is to count sheep.” 

“How do you do that?” 

“Well, you close your eyes and count a 
herd of sheep, till you get sleepy.” 

“Suppose the herd is too big. Doesn’t that 
make it hard to count the sheep?” 

“In that case you count the legs and di- 


vide by four.” 
* * 


The cliff-dwellers were the first bluffers. 
* * * 


“How was Bill’s acting in the show last 
night ?” 
“Terrible! He’s a ham actor.” 
“Not even that.” 
“Why ?” 
“You can cure ham.” 
+ - 


“There’s a man who has an awful line.” 
“Who's that?” 
“The football coach.” 
2 
B. D. says he’s going to call his new col- 
legiate Ford “The Turtle,” because it’s so 
snappy. 
* . * 
VisiroR:—Do you know if any big men 
have ever been born in this city?” 
NATIVE:—No sir, just little babies.” 
* * * 
And then, there is the young man who was 
biting his nails because the doctor told him 
he needed more _ iron. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


If in the difficulty of getting started you did 
not have time to master the essential points in 
each type of literature discussed in the last issue, 
it would be well to appoint some member of the 
class to define and give illustrations to help fix 
the distinguishing characteristics. No one in the 
class should fail to make these essentials to in- 
telligent and profitable reading his own. Only 
an inexperienced child calls everything a story 
or likes only the kind of literature which is con- 
cerned with plot. If you do not already prefer 
some type of literature more than others it would 
be well to aim this year to develop discrimina- 
tion. 

I. The Centenary of William Blake. Is cen- 
tenary a new word to you? How many years since 
William Blake died? Make a three-minute talk 
on the life and work of William Blake. Remember 
that many of the class never heard of him, and 
some who have, think he is just another person 
mentioned in a school book. A g speaker al- 
ways tries to overcome the objections to his sub- 
gect or his cause by arousing favorable interest. 
Therefore avoid beginning by telling when and 
where Blake was born. That method is thread- 
bare. Try beginning by reading “Piping down 
the valleys wild,” the introduction to the Songs 
of Innocence. English Poems of the Eighteenth 
Century, published by the Century Company, has 
a helpful selection of Blake’s poems. Build on 
this introduction by giving the opinions of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats, Charles Lamb, and others. Be 
sure you make clear some very good reasons for 
a centenary celebration. Just being dead a hun- 
dred years doesn’t entitle most folk to a cele- 
bration. 

II. Poetry Corner. John Keats is another poet 
who is attracting unusual attention at this time. 
When he was not much older than many of you 
he was well-known in Europe as well as in Eng- 
land. Make this point the key-note of your talk. 
Show the class what Miss Schmitt means by the 
spirit of youth in Keats. 

III. Aldous Huxley, Satirist. What is a satirist? 
Gulliver’s Travels is one kind of a satire, Seven- 
teen is another. The difference seems to be tn 
the purpose. Can you state the difference? Why 
is it that Gulliver’s Travels is read by children 
nowadays and only specialists read The Battle 
of the Books? lf you have worked out the an- 
swers to these questions you are ready to interest 
the class in Huxley as a constructive critic of 
the manners and ideals of our time. Let this be 
the core of your talk. After you have placed tie 
author, follow with the details of his life and 
purposes given by Mr. Mayer. 

IV. Wander Birds. Here we have a personal 
essay. You should like to write personal essays 
because you are permitted to be as personal as 
you like and you are not required to follow a 
formal outline. The number of detours permitted 
is governed by the length of the essay and the 
charm of the writer. The essay is required to 
develop a chief thesis or point. Notice how each 
paragraph holds to his point. Then notice the 
effect of the description. Notice that this de- 
scription has a moving point of view. In writing 
this type of description the writer must make a 
definite start and a definite finish and then de- 
pend upon the effect he is trying to make to de- 
cide which details to include. He must also be 
guided by the time of day, season of the year, 
rate of speed, and means of transportation. Study 
this description carefully with these points in 
mind. Write a description with a moving point 
of view. Here is your opportunity to describe 
your experience in a ship. Remember that there 
is no virtue in a story’s being true; Defoe made 
folk believe he had seen the plague which he 
described in his Journal. As a matter of fact 
he was only a year old. Write three paragraphs 
of real or imaginary experience with a moving 
point of view. 

V. In two minutes prepare the class for reading 
The Flower of Spain by placing the author as to 
time and chief works, together with their range 
of subjects. 

VI. The Flower of Spain. The plot of this 
story is simple. Tell in a few words what is 
accomplished in this instalment. Hergesheimer 
is a word painter. For instance notice that para- 
graph one is distinguished both for color and 

er what painters call composition. Notice how 
the reader immediately becomes a part of the 
story by taking a stand with the girls in the 
window. The successful word painter of por- 
traits leaves out more than he includes. He cuts 
his details down to the fewest possible to secure 
the effect. Study paragraph six. Just for fun 








list all the points about Gheta that the author 
omitted, like ears and nose, and then decide why 
he used the ones he did. Paragraph seven has 
interesting omissions too. na has no face and 
Lavinia no head; yet both ‘' are distinct. Take 
as the theme of your talk Hergesheimer’s ex- 
perience as an artist. Show the class how this 
training shows itself in this story by pointing 
out the pictures, which are as distinct as if pre- 
sented on the screen. 

VII. Mulvaney. Kipling was a newspaper cor 
respondent when he wrote this story. He makes 
pictures too, but they have more news interest. 
Read the story in Soldiers Three and by pointing 
out the difference between The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney and The Flower of Spain, show 
the class what we mean. 

VIII. Tabloid Book Reviews. A writer of a 
tabloid review must make every word count. For 
instance, the first sentence in Peareeh House tells 
four things. How many points are there in the 
other sentences in this review? Learn to com- 
press your expression by writing a first draft 
just as it comes into your mind; then without 
omitting any essential statement, reduce the num- 
ber of words fifty percent. The compression must 
not sacrifice style. A telegram, for instance, has 
no style; a book review must have. 

A book review must sell the book. The means 
used may differ. Study 1, 4, and 5 for differerce 
in appeal. You should write a tabloid of ev-rv 
book you read this winter. 

IX. Following the Films, Three pupils in ‘he 
class may make one minute selling talks on tne 
films of the month. 

X. The System of Offense for High School 
Teams. Using Mr. Warner’s last peiacraph as 
your guide, talk two minutes on the crrors in 
high school coaching which Mr. Warner points 


out. 
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For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Problems of America. 
Worthy of special notice ts the advance an- 
nouncement in this issue of the “Community 
Projects” and the new “Problems of America” 
to appear in later issues. Out of our experisnce 
with the authoritative and informational articles 
that were published last year we venture to sug- 
gest that this year the social problems course be 
arranged to coincide in so far as possible with 
the order of these projects and discussions. Stu- 
dents should get acquainted with the names of 
the nationally prominent men who constitute the 
Advisory Social Science Committee. Indirectly 
they are our Faculty of Instruction. 
II. The Lost Republic of Indian Stream. 

In this story is a note of adventure and human 
interest which ‘adds spice to an event—the Maine 
Boundary Dispute—now almost forgotten, although 
it was of great e_ = importance in the 
history of America. 1. Review the history of the 
region in dispute: da) its exploration; (b) its 
indefinite acquisition in 1783; (c) the growth of 
the Republic of Indian Stream; (d) the con- 
troversy with New Hampshire; (e) the final dis- 
position under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 

Ill. World Aviation. 

World-wide interest in the progress of long- 
distance flying still runs high in spite of the heavy 
casualties in attempted trans-Atlantic flights and 
the subsequent public opinion in some quarters 
that the leading nations should take action to 
restrict such attempts. S. Government officials, 
Colonel Lindbergh, and leading editors have de- 
clared themselves against any such regulation, al- 
though they urge full preparation and all proper 
precautions to prevent mishaps. On what grounds 
can you justify their position? 

Learning to Fly. 1. In terms of this article 
how do you account for Colonel Lindbergh’s suc- 
cess as an aviator? Illustrate your answer with 
specific incidents of his lifé. 2. What facts and 


Franco-American relations, 
even though our discussion is about loans and 
tariffs, Perhaps the news of the fine reception 
given the American ex-soldiers by the French 
people will help us to see more readily both 
sides of the question. This discussion may take 
on, therefore, the nature of a round table in 
which a part of the class would argue for the 
American position and the rest of the class state 
the position of the French. Several questions 
suggest themselves as the basis of the discussion: 

1. How much money has been loaned to France 
by the United States as a result of the World 
War? 

2. How were these debts contracted? 

3. When America tried to collect, what was the 
result in France? 

4. Why do the French believe that America 
ought to be lentent in the debt settlement ? 

5. What was the “‘tinancial pressure” that the 
United States applied to force France to a scttle. 
ment? 

6. What is the sentiment in the United States 
toward the embargo on further loans? 

7. Have we any reason for complaining of 
France's new tariff, when our own tariff is a 
— protection one? 

. Argue for and against the commercial treaty 
m. “which America has asked France. 
\V. The Fortnight Abroad. 

1. What are the high points of accomplishment 
of the Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations? 

2. Argue against the statement that the League 
of Nations is a European institution and does not 
concern the United States. 

3. Who is Lord Cecil and what is the import- 
ance attached to his resignation from the British 
cabinet? 

4. What in your opinion are the possibilities 
of a peaceful presidential election in Mexico in 
1928? 

VI. Our Court System Under Fire. 
PR the following statements as 

1. In Massachusetts, at the present time, a 
criminal case is not subject to appeal to a higher 
— | anes > 

The ee rate is less in England than 
in i wd. 

3. The pate loatinn in England can be at 
a entirely to a simpler court procedure 


4. The American Bar Association is in favor 
of a more uniform 2 rae code in all the states 
of the Union ( ad 
VIL. Miscellany. 

Your Name _ and Your Neighbor’s. What is a 
patronymic? Does your own name have any evi- 
dences in it of patronymic origin? 

Among the Deaths of the Month, name: a pro 
moter of inventions, a promoter of Armenia's in- 
dependence from Turkey, a promoter of family 
and social welfare, a promoter of the movie in- 
dustry, a promoter of art, a promoter of free- 
trade doctrines, a promoter of prohibition. 


_Chicago’s School Row, If the class is at this 
time studying the problem of education in the 
United States this short news item affords an 
excellent opportunity to stage a mock trial of 
Superintendent McAndrew. The purpose oi this 
trial would be primarily: (1) to bring out clearly 
the issues of the controversy and (2) to show 
to the class the proper relation which should 
exist in powers and duties between the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent. Such an exer 
cise will require considerable outside reading and 
thorough preparation on the part of the students 
to whom special roles are assigned. In view of the 
educational problems and issues involved, the time 
and effort would be well spent. 


time to think about 


“true” or 








A League of the Elderly. Who is Mr. Action? 
Enumerate three conditions which have caused 
(according to Mr. Action) commerc:al om in- 


dustrial establishments to favor empoyment of 
young men. 
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qualifications would a young man ¢ idering 
aviation as a life career need to take into account? 

Lessons of the Ocean Flights. Review the avi- 
ation history of the past summer and outline under 
three heads the most important results attained: 
political, commercial, scientific. 

1V. Franco-American Economic Diplomacy. 

On the day that this is written the papers tell 
of the magnificent parade of the American 
Legionaires through the flag-draped streets of 
Paris, “while dense throngs of Parisians stood 
along the boulevards and cheered.” It is a good 
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Class Annual of the University of Pitts- 

1 than burgh, was Rawsthorne illustrated. The 
a contract for the illustrating of the 1929 volume 

| has just been received. 

Tavor | 

— Such an expression of satisfaction and of con 
ia fidence is extremely gratifying. It is, too, a testi- 
ny evi monial to our ability to produce the highest type 
1 pre of illustrations and to render the closest co-opera- 
"family tion. 

. a To the Staffs of School Annuals in the Pittsburgh 
at this District, this organization of skilled illustrators and 
rd a | engravers has something worth while to offer. 
of this | Prompted by a sincere desire to be helpful, we can 
> show | place a wealth of experience at your disposal, 
ado | together with information, data, plans and methods 
ng and | that will simplify your tasks and assure you an 
of the | annual of which you may well be proud. 
Action? A_ Rawsthorne representative 

aused will cali and outline the plan 
a m without obligating you in any 
, way. Call ATlantic 4180. 
— 
TE 
ROBERT ,RAWSTHORNE coOmMPANY | 
EIGHTH STREET AND PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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fewest Paris, “while dense throngs of Parisians stood SVEAI RAISE AVAUTTIOUID Wel eRe SS = 


his details down to the fewest possible to secure bs a 
the effect. Study paragraph six. Just for fun along the boulevards and cheered.” It is a good 











“THE DAWN OF INTELLIGENCE” 


Until man recognized certain indisputable truths, 
Confucius held, the human race had not acquired 
intelligence. One of these, possibly the most important 


of all, was: 


“To take, one first must give.” 


Since all men seek to get the most out of life, 
in the way of comfort, happiness and repu- 
tation, all men should be prepared to give 
unreservedly for the benefit of those 
closest and dearest to them. 


The most certain channel for such giving is 
that offered by life insurance, for in GIV- 
ING to this purpose man may be assured 
that he or his dependents will TAKE 
benefits at a later date. 


And the time to start such giving is in early 
youth, so that the taking will be possible 


with a minimum of elapsed time. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELpD, President 
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